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PREFACE 


Psychology is a growing science , each decade sees 
some startling discoveries made by workers in the 
various fields of Psycliology. Some of the most valuable 
conlribulions to the science have been made by men who 
were not directly concerned with the work in Psychology. 
The Science of Medicine and the Science of Education 
l'a\c m.ide some very important contributions to Psycho- 
logy. They in turn have been equally benefited by the 
interpretation-, that Psychology gave to facts revealed 
by them 

It is «iai<I, out of evil good comes. The last Great 
War bi ought into pioniinence two new fields of Psycho- 
logy-Mental Testing and Psycho-analysis. Mental Tests 
were framed by Binct befoie the War but they came to 
prominence during the War, when they were used by 
Americans to select officers for the army Similarly, the 
psycho-analysis Ijad in dealing with pathological cases 
of soldiers who were fighting in the War brought Psyco- 
analysis to prominence. Both these branches of Psycho- 
logy are doing immence service to Education. 

The book aims to present some fundamental notions 
of psychology that arc s aluable to general readers and 
teachers unacquainted with the subject. The language has 
been made as easy as is possible, consistent with tiie difti- 
culty of the subject matter. .The book is wiittetf on pDto* 
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tically the same lines as my eai’lier book Etements of 
EdwationalPtychology. Bnt 1 have 'gone a bit more tt» 
detail on some aspects of General psychology so that the 
book may be useful to such students as are beginners to 
the subject. 

I express my hearttcU thanks to all those friends 
who helped me in writing this book. 1 particularly express 
my gratitude to Dr. S. K. Maitra, who has been encoura. 
ging me in all my literary activities and to Dr. B. L. 
Atreya, who gave me valuable .suggestions and has been 
kind enough to go through the firoof when the book was 
in the press. 
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Chapter I 

INTRODUCTORY 


definition of psychology 

Psychology is often defined as the science of the, 

mind. It studies such mental states as perceiving, 

imagining, remembering, thinking, feeling and willing. 

i'he mind is not something over and above these 

states. The states themselves taken together are called 

the mind. Hence Psychology may be more accurately 

defined a*s the science that studies the mental processip. 

The mental processes, however, express tKemseF^ 

in the behaviour of the individuals. Thus Psychology ts 

1 the science that studies human be^viow— its distinctive 

lili^tis, causes and conditions. Supposing, a man is angry, 

behaves in this state of mind in an abnormal way, 

^e psychologist here will note the peculiar forms of 

li^baviour of the angry man. He will try lo study the 

mental state in which anger occurs. He will further try 

to know how anger is heightened or subdued. Thus 

Pt^hology studies human behaviour in so far as that 

behaviour reflects certain mental events. 

. » 

GROWTH OF PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychology is one of the youngest of sciences, 
developed into a science during the nineteenth' 
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centary. In the serenteenth and eighteenth 
also there were some thinkers who claimed tom# 
Psychologists. But during that period Psjreh<(H||B 
was only a handmaid to Me^ephysics. At predenw 
however^ Psychology is recognised as a very important 
science|f It has evolved a technique and a method oi 
its owit which are very much like the methods of othet 
sciences. Among the social sciences it now occupie.^ 
an important place. No study of a social science i^ 
regarded complete which does not presume a know* 
ledge of Paychology. Again psychologists at presen* 
apply the experimental method, which makes it one o' 
the-experiniental sciences like Biology or Physics. 

BRANCHES OF PSYCHOLOGY • 

Psychology has several branches, namely, Genera^ 
Tsyc'hdlogy, 'Socia'l 'Psyc'no'logy, A'bnomia'l Y'syc'nologv 
Animal Psychology, Educational Psychology. 

/The names are usually given according to the 
of data studied. Thus General Psychology studies i. *- 
various mental processes and behaviour of an indivi- 
dual, more or less in isolation from the group in whicl* 
he lives Social Psychology deals with the behaviouf 
the individual in relation to society. Thus, j*' 
instance, there is an inherited tendency in every if 
vidual to imitate others. This innate tendency* < 
studied both in General Psychology and in 
Psychology, but whereas the* one studies the origin, 

' 4evelopment aud the modification of this tender 
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the point of view of the iadividiial, the Other 
it from that of the group, the letter is more 
led with the characteristic manifestations of 
ihls tendency and with the laws of its working 
in society. Social Psychology, in other words, tries 
to reveal the social significance of imitation rather 
than Its significance as a factor in the development of 
individual life. 

Abnormal Psychology studies the individual as 
he thinks, feels and behaves in an abnormal st^e 
of mind. Such phenomena as fixations, hysteria, 
obscessioiis, dreams, somnambulism and various formsj 
of dissociation of personality are studied in Abnormal 
Psychology. Psycho-analysis, which also studies 
abnormal'phenomena of the mental life of an indivH 
dual, is an off-shoot of this science. During the present 
century Psycho-analysis has made great progress and 
is proving of immense value in every walk of human life, 
• Animal Psychology or Comparative Psychology 
inididies the behaviour of animals in different situati^, 
^rtie study of animal behaviour has proved of very 
^rreat help in studying the behaviour of man. We 
>4ie rif the true nature of instincts only by studying the 
he pi’iour of animals. In man the instincts are not 
nto h( found in their original form. We get usually in 
jonly mod ified instincts. If we want to study 
.ve lets as they really are, we should study the life of 
■nt {kla. 

|e abflEducatio nal Psvcl jj ologY -studies the behaviour or 
'jm^ild fromffie point of wcw'o nws eaB8rtr« Sr“*It 
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j^g a bilndi Q{ J^lied Ps^o^- When Ps;el«^^ 
is applied to any neld of 'hamaa a^vities, it receives % 
name indicating those activities. Thus besides Edaoa. 
tional Psychology, we have Conunercial Psychology, 
Industrial Psychology and the Psychology of Criminals. 

RELATION OF PSYCHOLOGY 
TO EDUCATION 

There is a very intimate relation between Psycho- 
logy and Education. It was a Swiss school'inastCr 
and reformer ^ Pestalorai who first enunciated the 
doctrine that all true education must be based on 
F^hology. The one aim of his life was to jisycho- 
logize education.^ He set up an ideal for all the educa.. 
tionists of the world and bow we find that no one is 
thought competent to speak on the problem of educ^. 
tion who has not a sound knowledge of Psychology, 
Every teacher in the school must know the fundamctt 
tal principles of the working of the human mind ; he 
must be conversant wifli the nature of the child befori 
he can be considered useful or competent for liis jot^ 
Now>a'days everywhere in the world teachers ^ 
required to undergo a course of formal training an'^ 
learn psychologically sound methods of imp^irtin^'. 
knowledge. 

^JTbere was a time when it wasr thought that 
teacher need not study Psychology. Teaching, it w\ 

art reopirea pr^ct^gfl y|t^) 

ISence, they asserted, the study o£ PsyChOli^ oae^ 
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«lo way improve a teacher. He would rather heeaeae 
lest efflsHeht in his work due to his acquiring a peculiar 
habit that characterizes psychologists, of looking into 
their own minds.^It was further suggested thrt edu- 
ca^n « jji*aiiarig J n its atti t ude to war^ human jiatt^, 
whereas Jhe attj<.ude JOf A. ^^tist is ralistic;; the ond* 
fs synthetic in .outlook, _the other is analytic. Hence 
the psychological attitude is incompatible with the 
atti^dg of th?. educat or.^ It was believed that the 
teacher would cease to be a source of inspiration to the 
child if he acquired the psychological attitude through 
a course of study in Psychology. V 

The above arguments have a certain amount of 
validity; but they simply prove that the teacher ha*J 
not to turn himself into a mere psychologist and make 
his class room a psychological laboratory He nrasi^ 
be a man of high ideals who believes in the nobility i 
of his profession. He has to help the child to inanifw 
the perfection in him. Bui his knowledge of Psycho-^ 
"^logy cannot "be considered a hindrance to this. He 
las surely to be skilled in his art. His skill, howeven^ 

• ring forth better results if he follows not merely 
me rule of the thumb, but judiciously makes use of 


jthe principles, he has learnt, through a deeper insight 
^nto human nature. 

I It is true to say that a good teacher may not 
•*.\c much knowledge of psychology and a goo^tu- 
S nt of Psychology may bean indifferent teacher; for 
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lUbid, but also on individual resourcefulnm. A godd 
Audont of Psychology may not be so resourceful as 
sikillul teacher; yet the Imowledge of P83rholog)r 
will certainly prevent the young teacher from comnrit- 
tisg many blunders and learning the art of teaching at 
the cost of the students The skilful teacher will surely 
do much better if he acquires besides skill a sound 
knowledge of Psychology. The skilful teacher usually 
relies on the rule of the thumb ; but there are occasions 
when- this may not work well and then one may have 
to look to sound psychological principles to guide 
oneself in one’s task. 

■^The child is the material with which the teacher 
has to work and no workman is considered competent 
to do his job well who does not know the nature of 
the material he is using.' The teacher should not 
U\erely be a master of the subject he teaches, he should 
also thoroughly know the nature of the child who -i-s 
taught by him.^s John Adam said, " The verb of 
teaching governs two accusatives, o ne the person _j andj 
a nother the tmng — the teach er taught John Ijitin 
T he teacher should know John as well as latin?’ "• 
r Knowledge of • Psychblbgj^ 1 l Is true, does 
not help us in determining the aim of education. 
For this we have to look to Moral Philosophy for, 
guidance. But in telling whether a particular aim iffl 
practically realisable or not. Psychology will' surely 
help us. Whatever may be conceived as the aim of 
education, ^r the achievement pf that aim roodificatioii^ 
of the behaviour of the individual will ahrayi'bf htwea* 
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vtetj. Nq<i^ in modifying the behaviour of an indivir 
dual auecesafally, Psychology has proved inimensely 
useful/’ We can know the hidden^springs of the action^ 
of an individual through a knowledge of Psychology 
and thus can better succeed in bringing about changes 
in the conduct of the childy‘ Teachers ignorant oTl- 
the child mind sometimes mishandle children and ^ 
thus do them incalculable harm. They shape their 
character in a wrong fashion. Such a child become;^ 
an unhappy adult and a social nuisance. Hence it 
is imperative on the part of the teacher to have^ a 
sound knowledge of Psychology. Psychology, thus„' ill 
in every way indispensable to Education 

METHODS OF PSYCH5L0 ZY 

Every science has a certain method or methods 
of study. The most common methods which the 
natural sciences adopt are jt,bscrvaiion and experiment. 
Psychology as a science, adopts these" methods too. 
Besides these. Psychology makes use of jiitrospecHottt 
the ^^mparative method and the r^uest ioniai e_ method. 
Quite recently a'new' method has been added to those 
mentioned above. This is the method of Psycho- 
analysis. It would be worth while to note the pecu> 
liarhies of these methods and to know their uses as well 
as their limitations. 

iKTRQSPECTtoM — Instrospection is said to be the 
peculiar riaethod of Psychology. ' 'This consists m 
trying to understand the nature of mental phenomeim 
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l>y lodcing within one’s own mind and 
them as ' they exist in any state of consdnutness. 
Thus, for instance, if- 1 want to know the naliire of 
anger, I must look within myself when anger comes: 
I should try to know the conditions of the arousal of 
anger, the peculiarity of the mental experience, and 
its bodily manifestations. When I am attending to an 
object, I should attend to the object as well as to the 
attentive process of my mind. Thus alone can I know 
the nature of “attention.” 

There are many objfccnons*raised against this 
method. ^ Firstly, it is pointed out that the method is 
subjective. •J.-Secondly, the actual experience is said to 
be not available to observstj in ; the experience either 
disappears or tends to be modified as soon as one 
begins to introspect it. Thus anger ..no longer remains 
anger when one begins to study the state of one’s 
aagesi'- The effort of knowing the nature of a mental 
state through introspection is like knowing the nature 
of darloiess with! the help of a la mp: where the latter 
appears the former cannot exist.^Lastly, it has been 
^Tnfed oat that the method* can be practised only by 
a few h ig hly ilevfinppt^ what they thgs 

obtain as the nature of a mental phenomena may not 
be trup, of less developed minds. 

— "vYhese objectives have been met by psychologists 
like Stout and McDougall. According* to most psycho- 
logists if introspection is not possible, psychology ftt^lf 
IS not possible. The only way .to. unders tand, tte 
thoughts, feelings and motives of action of otW «a«s 
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fahvlfflowfaigho'ffthey ari se iooiir owg-mlnds:* '} Tbere 
u oiM tn(i'mdta{ w&otn I know directly and 
tint is myself ; others I know only indirectly. I inter" 
pret the behaviour of others in the light of my ownexpetv 
ence known through introspection. It is true that a 
training is required to use introspection, but so also do 
the methods of other sciences require training. As for 
the difficulty in availing the data, it is actually over" 
come by minds that have a proper training. These 
data are supplemented by what other people say of 
their mental experience and what we observe in theif 
behaviour as expressing the experience. The most 
formidabl e objection is that the method is subjective . 
But it ii~not right to characterize it thift." Though 
the psychologist directly studies 'hrs'TJWh inner experi- 
ence, he always compares this with the experiences of 
other men and is not satisfied till he has attained to an 
objective stand -point. 


^ Observation— Every science uses observation as 
, a m^TO of ~?ts "st udy; so dflcs Psychol^yr We can 
‘ know a great deal about the men tal life of individ uals, 
[ by study ing their behaviou r t hrough careful ob serva- 
tjon. In tIuL.cg$e of Educational Psych olc^y .Uijs 
method has proved of g reat value. The child does 
express his own feelings. We have to know them 
only as we find them shown in his behaviour. The 
Behaviourist school of Psychology would do away 


with introspection altogether and would recommend 
^ttse^of observation alonp mstead. 
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The method of observation aims at knowing -the 
child asiHw lives and moves in the natural environ«tieBt. 
The psychologist quietly watches the movements, 
actions and gestures of the child and puts down his 
observations in a note-book. There are, however, 
certain difficulties in the aase of this method. They 
must be overcome. Tlie greatest obstacle in gatliering 
correct data through this method is the observer's o\vij 
mind . The observer is an adult whcicas ins sul)j’ect 
is a child. The adult .and the child li\e m two different 
realms, hence it is not easy for the one to know the 
tKougTvfs and feelings of the other or to proper!}' interpret 
the corresponding behaviour./ The understanding of 
fhe psychic life comes directly to each one of ns for 
himself alone : we know only our own perceptions, 
feelings and will directly by self-study. W'e know the 
mental life of other people only by niterpretting the 
signs they show in their lehaviour or utteraiues. The 
child differs from us so much that it is difficult for us 
to interpret his feelings and thought-. With certain 
precautions, however, we can make our observations 
accurate and reliable. The precautions are as 
follows : — 

1 ) We .should make clear to oarselvcs the 
distinction between what is ohserved and what is inter- 
pretted or inferred and make a record of each sepa- 
raleb<. 

(2) Conclusion sliould, as far as possible, accord 
with the child nature. We should take into account 
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the vagueness of his experience, his spontaneity and 
sitnplici^ 

No gc qcral conclusions, as'^ertions, explana- 
tions should be made that are not justified by actual 
observat)on. 

The observer h as fp be free froni alljpre|udices 
a bout ch ild nature ami look at his behaviour, .irom—a 
<letachc(l vicw-iioin^ This implies that the oli.-crver 
•should have a true scientific spirit. But only trained 
j'sj'chologists can ha\e such a spirit The psychologist, 
Iiou e\cr, labours under a serious ilifilculty If he takes 
to observ iiig many children he would he a stranger to 
them But the child will not behave a.s freely before 
a stranger as he woul 1 otherwise. The child feels 
free with Ins parents and m some cases witli his tea- 
chers Hence they .done c.vn observe him best. 
'I'his means that unless the jiarcnt-, and the teachers 
themsehes aci'Uire psychological training proper obser- 
vation of children is not possible. 

-> rxi'i'Ki.Mi NAL MLniun — The method j-O H i i s t fr - Hi 
obsSrsing the child under known and coutiollcd 
conditions An cxiierimciit is nothing but obsers ation . 
under controlled couditious. We can study the sense 
acuity of children, their span of attention, power of 
memoiizimg f lets, powder of learning and the pheno- 
mena of fatigue through the expeniuenlal method. 

There are, however, serious drawbacks of this 
method. .\n experiment carries with it an artificiality 
which destroys the natural .spontaneity of the child. 
An experiment is usually made in a Psj cliological 
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laboratory. This puts the child in an unnatural envi- 
ronment and it also begins to behave m an artificial 
manner. There is a lack of intimacy between it and the 
experimentist. Hence it is difficult to get correct data 
about the mental life of the child through this method. 
This method, therefore, cannot be used as freely in the 
stuciy of Educational Psychology as it can be done in 
the case of other sciences. In certain cases, however 
the method has proved very useful. Thus fhrougli 
this method children’s power of memorizing is correctly 
determined At present there is much cvperiniental 
work going on in testing the intelligence of children. 
These experiments arc bringing out valuable re'iilt.s 

Com.'Miytivf mi.thoi) — By llii.s metho I we study 
human mind with the help of the animal mind. Thus 
instincts of cliildren and tiieir play activities can 
be better understood by obsening the instincts and 
the plays of young ones of other animals. Likewise 
the emotional life of hnniin beingc can also be better 
understoo 1 by knowing the emotional life of animals. 

But V, e Lave to guard ourselves against false 
analogies. The mind of human beings i-> similar to 
the animal mind only in certain respects. Imt there are 
very marked differences betw'cen the two. The ins- 
tincts of .aniiiia]', for instance, are highly difl'ercntiated 
from the very beginning; this is not so in the ca-^e of 
man. Unless we remember the important points of 
contrast, we are likely to misinterpret the human 
behaviour. 
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STThf, question AIRE METHOD — This inetbod-iiaa 
proved ver^ ral uable in studying the child mind— It. 
consjsts TtT f ranting a set of jjuestions on particular 
as s et s of t W a'ISeHaviour of the child, his interests or 
development. The questions are sent to parents 
and teacTieVs. Sometimes questions are also given to 
grown up children. The answers to these questions 
require the use of very few words, usually 'yes' or ‘no’. 
This method economizes the time requirecT to observe 
the behaviour of individual children. Moreover, the 
opinions of a very large number of persons within a 
very short time can be got i)\ir conclusions are verij 
tied by a reference to the opinions of others Well- 
directed questions bring responses which are of 
immense value in knowing the nature of the child. 
The questionaire method has generally increased the] 
interest of the public in the life of the child. _J 

There are, however, certain limitations to this', 
method. jl_Oucstiors can be put only to educated] 
persons 5Ii3 not to all persons. But any conclusioty 
based on the opinion of a particular section of iociety 
is likely to be one sided. A student of the child mindl 
has to know the mind of children of diiTerent leiels of 
society. He has to weigh and judge the opinions of 
all kinds of people. Then only his conclusions can 
be valid. 

^ But when this method is used to supplement the 
/work of other methods it proves immensely valuable. 
\We cannot rely on any one of the methods. W'e have 
make use of different methods from time to time. 
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.^J?erfHO-ANALYsis — Before the beginning' of the 
prewnt century the psychologists used to study only 
the conscious mind. But quite recently the conqep- 
|tion of human mind has changed and the psycho- 
I legist not only studies the conscious processes of 
the mind out the unconscious processes also. The 
unconscious mind of an individnal lies hidden 


'"frouTtiiTTfew. A~ man li iinself may not knaw tlie 
motives of hts own actiou. The method- by which 
this hidden region of the mind is e,\plured is called 
Psycho-analysis. The psycho-analyist studies the 
dreams of the subject, his gestuies and unguarded 
'Utterances, liis mistakes and mannensins. He some 
times subjects him to hypnosis and thus tries to draw 
out what is repres-ed or what is lying hidden from the 
gaze of the conscious mind Psycho-analysis lus 
developed by itself into a science, but if is an* oCfslioot 
of P sychology. ^ .The researches in Psychoanalysis 
.iiave proved very valuable to tlie educator. We shall 
deal in detail in a sejiarale chapter tie \arioiis techni- 
que that psycho-analysis employs to .study the human 
raind.u"'' 


Tin: SCOPE (iF PSYCt )OLOGY 


^ 'I he scope of a subject is limited by its definition. 
P.-yc hology is a science of the mind. Hence it studies 
~tlie tnentaT~^roce55S5“'Stith as lliniKttig, “feeling and 
willing III their various forms. Usually the mental 
life of an individual is conceived of in three aspects 
thinking or cognition, f celiog. or affection and willing 
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orjcouatipn. Some psychologists begin the treatment 
of the subject with cognition, some with conation, 
and a few with ah'ection. But the three aspects are 
so inextricably mixed with each other that it is im- 
possible to conceive of any of tliem without a proper 
uuderstanding of tlie re^t. We may classify the three 
aspects as follows; — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Cognition 

Seiisattoii 

rerception 

Mc'mory 


HUM AX SUM) 

f 


L'j;.a:ion 
1. Kcflf’cc'. 

2 Instmcis 

3. \'oluntary 
actions 

4. Habits 

5. Character 


Affection 
I. Feelings 
3 Emotions 
3. floods 


[maginatior 4. Habits 4. Sentiments 

5 Thitikini{ an 1 S. Character 5. Tempera- ' 

reasoning ineuts. 

Tlie psychologist has to study each of the above 
aspeas of the human mind In Educational Psycho4 
logy we have to study them from the educational point 
of view. 


E.XEfiol.St s. 

1 . Define Psychology. Is it coriect to characterize it as 
a science ? 

2 What is the relation of psychology to Education ? Why 
should a teacher have a training in psychology ? 

3. What is introspection ? What are the objections urged 
against this method ? Are the objections valid 
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4. Distinguish between observation and experiment and 
point out their relative values in the study of the child 
mind. 

5. What is the scope of the subject of psycholog)’? Give 
the nature of the problems studied by it. 

6. “The verb of leaching governs two accusatives, one the 
person and another the thing’*— Elucidate the statement 
and bring out its full educational implication. 

7. A person may be a good psycliologist but not a good 
teacher — How is it possible ? 

8. What help can a p^ycho!ogist render to a teacher in 
managing a class of naughty children ? Do you agree 
with the view that when a boy grows naughty the 
fault lies as much with the teacher as it lies with 
the child ? 

References : — 

1. James: Talks tn Tcdi/icis. 

2. Ross: Eduiutuniiil I’s .1 Ih'ljgy 

3. Drever: An Inh od-utivn to the Ps\c':oloj\ of 
Education. 

4. Morgen: Child In./y, 

5| Stern : Psyi hclooy ,-f Eoily Childhood. 



Chapter JY 

NATURE AND NURTURE 

The growth of the child is depen den t on t wo 
factors— nature and nurture or Jjfetedity and_ e,nYir9n«_ 
ment There are some writers who think that the first 
factor is more important whereas there are others 
consider the second factor to be more impor tant. In the 
p r ese n t chapter we shall consider the views of these 
opposite schools of thought and jtry to find out where 
to strike the balance. But before we take un this task, 
we must make clear to ourselves what is exactly meant 
by heredity and environment as factors in the develop- 
ment of the child. 

THE meaning of HEREDITY 

' By heredity is meant the force or the ten.deq^ 
due to which one individual resemble^ another of 
‘ame raceTY'rhe facts of heredity arc commonly stated 
l^ lHe' saying that the like tends to beget tbevlike-~or 
that the offsprings resemble their progenitors.^ 4n a 
more comprehensive sense it includes alMlrose traits daaith 
orTTEehess and unlikeness that are potentially 
Ih' rife fertilized ovmm or the zygote. Every trait which 
fh'e~1ndtvldual later on manifests is contained ia 
the zygote. 

to the force of heredity the rac^ remaiea 

retnariciibjy “coh‘sfant“Trom "graeration to gnieratiw 

- - 
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despite remarkable changes in the environment. The 
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tnatur^houglrt.are found to be facts i)f eavirownents.^ 
Tlie teacher has to be very careful in distinguishing 
the two classes of facts ; he need not attribute to here* 
dity what is really due to environment. 

FACTS OF HERKDI'IY 

Scholars interested in sti lying family histories have 
brought to light certain facts which have increased" 
Ji®**®* •" ‘he tenacity of the force of heredity! 
The studies of Francis Gallon. Karl Pearson, Dugdale» 
Dr. H. ir. Godard and Dr. A. E. Winship deserve 
special notice in this connection. ^ 

The Beiiwioue oi' TwiN&«~Francis*Galton made 
a special study of twins'. He brought ip lij^t eight, 
histories of twins who behaved throughout their livea- 
like clocks turned over by the same factory, and wound 
atJJhe same time— We come acros‘< many twins jjho 
in their physical built, stature, appearance look ?p 
much l ike each other tlat it is difficult to distinguisk 
t he o ne from the other. In mental equipment, such 
interests and temperament also the 
twins have ^en found to resemble each other much 
i^c than any other two individuals would do.* 

^ Biographies Op EiciNENr Men— G allon also made 
a study of the bi ographie s of 977 . eminent locn. 4 Uich 
minisI fiLS, judge s and schola rs. Re 
hc Might Ottt .the- nf -^l udy in . a. boat .^ited 

• The writer knows two min of tirm* the Celcare brvtbnTI^ 
KarwkArbrothare. Only pmple wbo intimatelr know them 
•w dietiBSeiek one brother froni tbe other o{ these pain At 
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'the Hered%tary Genius, It was found that the eminent 
men ha d also emtnSjl persons as their re lative s. The 
results are shorraTiy fhe"ta5Ie given below— 


—362 N«ar 

Kelative* 


Fathers 94 
Ilrotbsrs 128 
Soot 145 


.')?4 Rdlatinoe — j 

<of 977 Eminent M en) 50 

S12 Dihtaiit I Grand aosa ii 

Relatives ^ Unolas 54 

I Nephews 66 


Darwin-Galton Family — Karl Pearson made a 
st udy o f the family tree of Wedgwood-Darwin-Gallon 
family. He. traced the history of this family for over a 
thousand yeaiO. He discovered that the fami^ had 
pfodaced sSi^fo^She most useful and influential men 
©rsociety during successive generations. Many geniuses 
wcje born in the family. Fttr five generations in 
direct descent persons of t his fa mily have been members 
of the Royal Society of England. 

yuKES Family — Dugdale and Estabrooks made a 
study of the family of Jokes. Jukes was a sh^piess 
hunter and fisher whose sons married women of very 


enc time the Eekare brothers were reading in the eaire class 
the same subject, played the same gsms, wore the same dress apil 
did everything so much like each other that one often coufounile.1 
the one with the other The Earanskar brothers present the same 
difficulty. Their physical bniU, facial appesrsnoe, manners, 
speech, intelligence, aotivitiee, tastes, tempetamepte and 
oharsoter are ao much alike that one does not know how to dit- 
tingoisb them. Both of them are stadente of Uie JBenares Hindu 
Voiveraity and are aetnre uatioaalie^. 
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degenerate family and produced a race of invalids, 
imbeciles and criminals. 2820 people of this family 
were studied. Of these 36S were paupers, 171 crimi' 
nals and the lives of 10 were sacrificed to murder. 
In school 4S8 had retardation of two or more years, 
350 did fairly well, whereas 166 are known not to 
have attended any .school. There were 282 intemperate 
persons in the family and 277 harlots. The total cost 
to the State in maintaining this family is estimated to 
he over twenty million dollars. 

Kollikok Family — Dr. Goddard studied the Kollu 
kok family. Martin Kollikok married first a feeblc-mind' 
ed lady and later a Quackeress of good stock. There is 
a marked difference between the pros^ '• that he had 
through the first and the second wife^^S||(Pr)f the 480 
descendents from hia-fest wife only 46 were known to 
be normal, 143 were weble-minded and the rest were 
found cither of doubtful intelligence or remained un^ 
knoivTi. Morally too most of them were fottiid perverse 
or^iminally minded In contra.st with the descen-. 
dCTB of the first wife, the progeny through the second 
wife was found full of brilliant persons. Out of 496 
all e.vcept two were either supernormal or normal. 
They included among them. lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
traders, governors etc,. None went to the asylum 

Fdwahd Family — Winship studied the descens 
dents of a gentleman nar\jed F.dward through his two 
wives — one a brilliant lady named Elizabeth and another 
a normal woman.,. Many of the descendents from his 
first wife became great men in life, whereas none 
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attained to eminence from his second wife. From the 
$r$tontof 1394 peiscns 896 i ose to eminence in life. 

v'''^<^^-jmportancr of education 

The above facts seem to indicate that the growth 
of eacIT child" Ts predetermined and that education can 
do very little for ^him. Educational enthusiasts, hbw- 
evEF, would not re.sl satisfied with such a conCTnSiOffT 
T f i eyteVS hrought forward other facts where education 
has brought about marvellous improvement in the lives 
oT'cTindren of poor stock. They have criticised Jhe 
conclusions of Gallon and'Others and pointed out that 
the method of invesfTgation itself was faulty. 

'Z^ nt. TnFuB >--rbclce ni the seven- 

t»nth ccnti|||C^P^eachcd that the mind is origin, iVi- 
^ tabula tasa oi a clean ‘■late. Upon this slate 
impressions are created due ”^0 the sense organs 

coining in contact with the environment. Thus at 

bftth the minds of ah children are ahh e. diffciences 

that appear in them are the products of environment. 
Hgnce it is education Jdiat is responsible Tor jffie"' 
vast intellect of ont man and the poveily of iTTrr" 
another. ' ' ' 

Tht Ductkim (i» HtLVErius — The thcoiy of 
Locke about the nature of human mind w’as actually 
made use of by Helvetius (1715-71). Since all the ide.ts 
come to the mind only through the senses, the difference 
in the knowledge of any two persons most be duo to 
their being brought up in two different environments. 
H the two persons from the beginning of their life be 
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made to leceive the same sensations their minds aroiild 
be exactly identical. Thus according to Helvetius, all 
differences among different men in abilities, tastes and 
character are doe to a single cause, namely, education. 

Robert Owen’s View — Robert Owen (1771-1858) 
supported the above doctrine of Helvetius and tried to 
make use of it m actual pract’ce. According to him 
no one can form his own opinions or character ; the 
environment in which one lives is responsible for 
making them what they are lienee it is education 
alone by which individuals and communities can be 
lifted up intellectually as well as morally 

'Jur IltRi! VRTJAN VjFw — T^e Herb' ans main- 
tain the view th.it the soul consis^^ • nothing but_ 
acquired ideas'^ Hence inprovement 
man can be male only through education.^ Persons, 
who have th: misfortune to receive no education or get 
improper ediical.on remain undeveloped botii in 
inl^elligenco and in character ^ 

Ilayward, takin g his stand on Herbaitian psycho-_ 
logy, said that the arguments brought forward by the 
followers of Galton to prove the rigidity of the law of 
H eredity a re misleading He admitted that there ace 
surely inherited ten_dencie«ji_bnt these tendencies are so 
P lastic lhat nurturtu_Vi4 m ould them «n almost aujL 
way. _The examples of such institutions as Pamaxilo 
jlomes prove t^t .filuUrcn of low s t ock c aw -bn. 
i mproved to such an ex tent that_thej mav do a? ivell . 
in life as th ose, coming iiana. b e tt e r , ■ia milir i s ,.., liSRCe 
psychical heredi^, according to him, js “a spectre 
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the, race cpltured. An implication o f this law ia that 
if the educational efforts~^^ single generation jiT;t. 
relaxed the most civilieed race would _ relapse Jijta. 
barbarism^ ^ 

The^ aboie _law __was enunciated by We isinann. 
Weismann experiment^ on _ral^ I the tails of 

latr for sixty successive generations, but each 
generaTlon'was found to have a tail at birth. From this" 
.Weismann concluded that acquired traits are not 


This law, howe\er, is not universally accepted. 
The e. xper imen ts cf Mclioagall _on improvement in the 
^jwpimg power of rats of successive generation-, show 
aSSintrary result..* McDougall put Die rats in a tank 
from which there were two ways of escape^ The 
easier way gave an electric shock The rats wanted 
to avoid this shock. But the first generation committefl 
l6S ~ mistakes before it learilt to go by the other way aii>] 
thus avoid the^ocL The number of mistakes, however, 
u^t on^^^^nsmg from generation to generation, 

tin at twenty-thii^ geiiei ati oii committed 

only 25 mistakes 


-/ 

An experiment of Professor I’av lov on conditioning 
of reflexes also contradicts the conclusion of 
Weismann.'^ Professor Pavlov trained some white mice 
1 to run to the feeding pl ace o n the ringing of an electric 
jbelT For the first generation 300 le ssons we re renuired. 
J Succeeding' generations re<jmrcd a Jiiiiinishing number 
* of lessonsTfie'^th genera tion requi ri ng only fiv e. 
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The Law of Vakiation-— This law states that_ 
th^i^h it is true that like tends to beget the jijJ^e 
v ariations also occur from time to time m the memb ers^ 
of a speciesl The evolubon of the species is p ossible 
onl^ due to the working of this Darwin e^slauut 

these variations as thane f occu> rent A ccording to 
va riations arfse dliie to an inner urpe of. ihei 
orga nism to a dmst itsel f to changed environment Thus^ 
It IS that_|rtie giraffe has developed a "long neck bec ause 
of the necessity to get food from tall trees»^ts neck 
has gradually lengthened by the efforts of raccessi^"* 
generations to stretch it^ Darw ii^explains such phenft- 
mena as chance occurrence and preservation of the 
favourable trait through th'* fa-t of natural seteihoji, 
Only those indiMduals of a spcsies survive that Itai* 
favourable lr^it«, the rest dn The former leave (heir 
progeiiK-* behind. Jliui evolution takes place ui a 

Distribution of anation am vig the individuals of 
a particular race fol^lw^ the I-aw of Tlie 

variation in traits w1 en represented byM||||Hvc will 
give the Normal Frejueiicj i u-ve Tiie of the 

curve IS like a bell This shows that the largest number 
m any race alv.ajs of average ability Those who 
deviate from the noinial type are lewer in number 
This IS so in the case of the height of men, their weigl t 
and intelligence Men ol average height arc always m 
the largest number, the dwarfs and giants are but few. 
So too aie the idiots and the geniuses rare We 
•centrally find men of average ability’ 
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The Law op Regression — This law states that 
in successive generations the variants tend to move 
towards the average. T n heig ht, the shorter ones move 
up and the taller ones move down. Gallon' s study 
shows that fathers who were 72 inches in height got 
sons who could grow only to 70 8 inches : whereas- 
those 66 inches tall had sons 68‘3 inches tail. The 
average height of the race was calculated 65)'l4 inches. 
Thus we find that in successive generations the abnor- 
malities or pronounced variations tend to disappear. 

Mendelism — One form of the above law is 
Mend elism. Mendel's law tniy be stated thus, 
■chance hybrids produced iu a rac£, they tend to 
disappear. There is always a regression to the pure 
type, ^endel experimented m the cross-fertilisation 
o£ peas of two kinds — Tall .tn I llwart — and got the 
following results • — 

Tall I’cas (Pure) Dwarf Peas tPure) 

1 I 

: — j 

1 all (Impure) 

1 T"^ 1 

25% Tall (Pure) 50% Tall 25%Dwarf (Purel 

I (I'nP ) ! 

Tail (Pure) [ Dwarf (Pure) 

, y , 

25% Tall (Pure) 50% Tail (Imp ) 25% Dwarf (Pure) 

From the above results it is obvious that the 
hybrids tend to disappear, At each successive gen a 
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tion, from the hybrids 50% pure types are born which 
m turn produce only pure types^ 

educational SlG^^rFlCANCE OF HEREDITY ' 

The tenacity of the law of heredity shows that 
there are limitations to the educability of an individual. 
There are individual differences and the educator has . 
to take note of these difference^' No effort of the 
educator will obliterate the difiFerences that exist in th^ 
aptitudes of the individuals_J “Tlie most enthusiastic 
educator” , says McDougallj. “will hardly maintain that 
man’s superiority to the gorilla is wholly due to mors, 
advantageous environment ond greater educational 
opportunities" It is no less clear that men diff^ widely 
in Teipect oT their native. capacit 2 yi’'i^ Schaaling. 
cannot do everything for the chil d. " There are some 
children who exed in a. particular line nf antivi^y 
tEere are others who excel in a great man^, while 
t here ai e sad cases of a tew who do not seem to profit 
by education at all.'' ^ , 

The results of intelligence tests confirm the view 
tha t there are congenital differences among the abilities. 
an~d aptitudes of di fferent children . Education brings 
th£ best result only when one keeps in view these 
d ifferen ces and each child is educated in a manner 
t^t would suit his abilities and aptitudes. Education 
can do much for the cliild * Biit mucJi''oI our ednea- 
timial work would go to wstc if we f6rget~tKe funda. 


MoDonfaU; fucrsuaT of Man 
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mental fact that tlie evolution of the life of the child. 
i ^as much d ependent on heredity as on envifonmenr 
No OTC factor need be over emphasised. Mature or 
fceredity, provides whatevpi potentialities we pwsesi^ 
nurture or environment determine s wh etLer thejf shall be 
actaalised or no t|: The re are c ertain r estfictions to the 
educable capilffly of each cluld aad. these restrictions 
are provided by heredity. A > feebkamuuled ^child 
cannot be_e'^cated to the same extent as a normal 
cfatM. ■_ The teacher has no control o\er this hereditaiy' 
factor. 2ut given the best heredity,'*^ <;hild may make 
•^wrcck of his li^ due to lack of pioper education^ 

V'-'^CIAL HEREDITY 

Here we must distmgjish between wlut is strictly 
biolo^cal heredity aiid social heredity which is nothing 
but another name for enviio nmenL _ Social heredity, 
in other words,_i^_a form of educational environment 
t hat affects more than a simrle irene^atn^n -'" It Includes ' 
custoinsj_ laws, traditions and knowledge that mankmiT 
passes from generatioii_ to generation, "Mankind 
ttiroupi counties^ generations.” sajs~Sandiford7~hgs 
stored his acquisitions of knoiyledge ig books, jilctu^s, 
w orks of arts and utility,_I.ivre and traditions These 
becoiiie environmental stimuli of powerloi potency to 
succeeding generations, th at may have 'natural intetli- 
gthct to profit by theM. A parent who surrounds his 
ctuldren with good _bqoks and good pictureslnir teste- 
ful home, pjrovii^s them with opportunities ior ^ frv e \ 
and converses w ith them mi-e lligentlr is providing them 
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-with social iiftfitagft of ihe highest value J' ^ This social 
heritage has to be a^utred afresh by each genetratioo. 
The importance of social heritage is very great iu the 
iiff mam Without it man would be powerless iou 
lighting out the battl^ of existence mspite of his good, 
biological UeredityA This is under the control of the 
educators^ Hence* to make lhc_^life of each chiljl 
valuable, the parents, the teachers and the state should 
sec that the child gets^ proper facilities to benefit from . 
the labours of society.^ . 


Kxkkcises. 

1. Discuss the relative importance of lieredity and environ- 
ment in the education of the child. 

2. What is meant by “non-transmission of acquired 
traits"’ Discuss the doctrine and bring out its educa- 
tional significance. 

3. “Psychical heredity is a spectre which vanishes as soon 
as one penetrates beyond statistical abstractions to the 
concrete facts of life" — Discuss. 

4. Stale some of the laws of heredity. Lxplain them with 
examples. 

5. What is meant by "social heredity" ? — Distinguish it 
from biological heredity and show that the duty of 
the educator is with regard to social heredity of 
children. 


• P^yWioftvyi pp IP. 
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me ntal fact that the evolution of the life of the child. 
1 5 as mach depend eitt~ on heredi ty as on enviro nment. 

on e lactor need _b^ov er empfiasised. "Sf atufc or 
|ieredi^_proyjdes whatevei potentialities w e posses^ 
nurture or envi ron ment determine s whether th^ shall be 
actuaUaed or not|i The re are c ertain re strictions to the 
ed^ ucable of each child, and these restrictions 

are provided by heredity. feeblcaiain ded -^child 

cannot be educated to the same extent as a normal 
childT.- The teacher has no control over this hereditary 
^ctor.' gut ^iven the best hctedity ''a child may make 
a wreck of his life due to lack of pioper education^ 

V-^dCIAL HEREDITY 

Here we must diiitingaish between what is strictly 
biological heredity and social heredity which is nothing 
but another name foi enYuoum^ll* , Social heredity 
in other word«._iii a form of educational environment 
that aftects more than a single gep ^ra^n. It includes 
customs, laws, traditions and knowledge that mankmd ' 
passes from generation To |:enera2ion._^ "Manjemd 
ttirouglT’ ciTuntiess^ generations.” says Sandiford, “hj}s__ 
s tored hi s acquisitions of knpjyXcdgt; jyg books, pictures. 

M orks of arts and utility,_law^ and traditions These 
becotbe environincntal_ stirauh_jof powerful potency to 
succeeding generations, that may have natural intelb- 
gehce to profit by them^ A parent who surrounds his 
ciuldren with go od b ooks and good pictures in a taste^ 
ful home, provides them wttji opportuiiiUssisr IrATCl 
and cowerses with them mtd hgently is providinjg_ thetn_^ 
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with social .hentag&iii -the highest valued’ * This social 
iieri tage has to be acquired afresh by each gencratioo. 
The importance of social heritage is very great in the 
hf^kJiLJUUi Without it man would be powedess inu 
fighting out the battl^ of existence inspitc of his good. 
biologica l her edity.^ This i$ under the control of the 
etUicatorSi Henc^ to make thj^_ life of each chil<} 
valuable, the parents, the teachers and the state should 
sec that the child gets^ proper facilities to benefit from., 
the labours of society.^ . 


Kxercises. 

1. Discuss tlie relative importance of heredity and environ- 
ment in the education of the child. 

2. What is meant by -‘non-lransmission of acquired 
traits” ? Discuss the doctrine and bring out it.s educa- 
tional significance. 

3. “Psycliical heredity is a spectre which \anishes as soon 
as one penetrates beyond statistical ab>tractiotis to tlie 
concrete facts of life” — Discuss. 

4. State some of the laws of licredity Explain them with 
examples. 

5. What is meant by “social heredity” ? — Distinguish it 
from biological heredity and show that the duty of 
the educator is with regard to .social heredity of 
children, 

* Wdflif'tthoaa^ Pnyrhijlxigff, pp 10 
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6. What is meant by individual differences among children ? 
How do you account for them ? Point out the ^«£a* 
tional significance of these differences. 

Explain fully the Law of Variation. How aic the 
variations distributed ? 

References ; — 
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5. Hhomscm: Instinct, Intelltgeihc and Charader. 
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REFLEXES AND INSTINCTS 

.LUucatiou aims at modifying the native beliaviourl 
of the child. The child when born is, in a sense, , 
a little animal. Through education he reaches the 
civilized state of existence. In order that the educato^j 
may be able successfully to do the task of reclaiming 
the child f 10111 his aiiimahtv -ssarv that ' > 

should fully know 
of the child 
in his dev 


types 

form 
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refl 
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No ^thought is required. The reflexes are so deeply 
rooted in the organism that even when by an effort of 
will one tries to prevent the occurrence of the act, one 
fails in doing so. The reflex actions involve only a 
few nervous co-ordinations. In a simple reflex a sense 
organ, a sensory-nerve, a nerve centre, a motor nerve 
and muscles are involved 

CuAR.vcTERtsTics OF Reflexes — R eflex actions have 1 
generally the following characteristics : — 

( 1 ) They are very quick in operation. A' soon 
as the stimulus presents itself, the response iinmediatciy 
follows. 

( ii ) They are very defimte, A particular stimulus 
gives rise to a particular response in a purely mechanical 
manner. 

(iii) The reflex actions are involuntary aud often 
unconscious. Thus, for instance, the winking of the 
eyes takes place involuntarily aud we seldom become 
aware of it. We never become aware of the pupillary 
reflex. 

( tv ) They are permanent as they are inherent in 
the organism. 

( V ) The-j are unlearned and are always ready for , 
action. — ^ 

Typical Refle-xes — The human organism is 
capable of many reflex actions, Their number is 
about fifty. Some typical reflexes are the pupillary 
reflex, the winking reflex, the sneezing reflex and the 
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out foreigin matter from the nostrils and the fourth 
brings about automatic movement of the leg. 

There are other reflexes besides these such as, 
gasping, crying, vomitting, yawning, blushing, laugh- 
ing, coughing, weeping, salivating, perspiring, etc. 

' The VALUE of Reflex actions— Reflex actions 
are Nature’s devices to protect the organism from 
sadden harm. Take the case of sneezing reflex, if 
an insect gets into one of the nostrils, the sneeze 
vthat ^jllows, at once throws it out. Supposing one 
had to think before one could sneeze, in that ca-e 
the insect would get upto the delicate part of the head 
and before one could judge as to what it is, it would 
have reached a place from which it could not be easily 
taken out. 

Conditioning or Reflexes— The rtfex actions 
are the simplest devices of Nature to preserve the org.i- 
nism from harm. They enable the organism to live, but 
its progress is dependent on other conditions. The 
progress of an individual is an outcome of learning. 
Some psychologists have called the learning process as 
\jcpnditionmg of the reflexes. According to tlie Beha- 
viourist School of Psychology, there is no fundamental 
difierence between a reflex action and the more complex 
forms of human beliaviour. The complex patterns are a 
-'Combination of many reflexes. Thus instincte, accord- 
ing to it, are chained reflexes, and habits are nothing but 
conditioned reflexes A conditioned reflex is a reflex 
action which has been modilied by certain conditions 
^ the environment. In the' case of a cooditiOi *d 
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reflex, the response is evoked by a different stimulus, 
from the one with which it was originally connected. 
Sometimes the response connected with the original 
stimulus is itself modified. 

Professor Pavlov experimented on conditioning of 
reflexes in the case of various animals. A typical case 
of a conditioned, reflex may be cited here. Pavlov 
showed a dog a piece of meat and noted that there was 
secretion of the saliva. If at this time he rang a bell, 
‘.t did not result in any increase in the secretion. Tfien 
he rang the bell each time meat was shown to the dog- 
After some time it was found that the salivary secretion 
hegan to take place at the ringing of the bell. Thus 
the reflex activity became conditioned in the form of 
sul'stitute stimuius bringing the original response. 

Conditioning of a reflex act ma> iSIs^itake placel 
in the form of a suhittlufc iCif>on'’e. The child is' 
attracted by the flame of a burning lamp, but when/ 
once it experiences pain in touching the flame th^ 
Original response is changed to its opposite, tliat^of with-\ 
drawing itself at the sight of the flame. 

Inhibition of a response i' another way in which 
the reflex act is conditioned. In the above example of 
the dog, the secretion of the saliva was stopped when 
a numbei of times the bell wa» ui.ig but u was no 
longer followed by giving food to tlie dog. Constant 
disappointments iiiliibit the original *cspon<^e, 

F.dHcational significance of the cimdttiomng ofi 
rf/ft’.ivf— -There is a dispute over the point whether the 
reflex behaviour can really be modmed. But, if we 
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accept the position that reflexes are capable of inodifl- 
catioDi then this modification must be viewed as one 
of very great importance* from the point of view of 
education. According to some psychologists our likes 
and dislikes are built through the conditioning of the 
^flexes. Let us take an example from Morgan and 
Gilliland (An Introduction to Psychology) to illustrate it, 

"One day a mother was verj’ much surprised to 
hear her little boy say that he did not like oranges and 
refused to eat one because, he said, it tasted like castor 
oil. His mother had administered a dose of castor 
oil in orange juice in order to kill the flavour of the 
medicine. The castor oil bad modified his reaction 
to the orange juice ( had conditioned it — to use (he 
term we have learnt ) , so that now the taste of an orange 
juice produced disgust just as the castor oil had done 
in the first place/’ 

Tims we see that through a process of conditioning 
the reflexes a person':, attitude towards certain 
objects mayjbe changed. Objects of love may become 
objects of hate. A thing that formerly pleased the ohild 
may become a source of annoyance to him. Harm- 
less things may become objects of fear through the 
r same process. 

INSTINCTS. 

Nature of Instincts — We have outlined above 
the nature of simple forms of human behaviour. An 
instinct is a more complex fonn of it. Like reflexes 
instincts also arc innate. An instinct may be called 
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la racial habit that we inherit from the parents, [jibe 
instinctive reactions are not learned, yet they are done 
in a manner that shows the presence of intelligence in 
them The bird does not learn to build the nest from 


any one. Yet it builds its nest as skilfully as a man 
would build his house. An instinctive act is thus 


guided by intelligence, though there is absence of fore> 
thought and planning. Instincts manifest racial 
intelligence inherited by the individual.^ 

Insti.n’cts distinguished Reflexes — Reflex 

actions are very simple, instinctive ads, on the other 
hand, are complex The former require very few 
nervous coordinations ; the latter require many coordi- 
nations. According to the Behaviourists there is no 
fundamental difference between reflexes and instincLs; 
the latier are called chained reflexes. According to 
another School of Psychology, the Hormic School, there 
is '‘■•^fundamental difference between the reflexes and the 
The iiiitinctive acts involve the use of intelli- 
gt !%, whereas reflex actions do not involve its use. ^ 

• ^\Ve need not, however, go into this discussion. For 
o'lr purpose it is suflicient to point out that instincts jday 
V much more important part m the life of an organism 
than the reflexes do and the former are more modiiiable 
' than the latter. 

Rllstion or Instincts to Emotions — Instincts^ 
are very closely related to emotions. As a matter of 
fact there is no instinct which is not connected with a 
specific emotion. The definition of an instinct a^ 
given by McDougall itself makes it evident that an 
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iottinct is always associated with an emotion. 
McDougall defines instinct as "an innate disposition 
which determines an organian to perceive or pay attention 
to any object of a certain class, and to experience in its 
presence a certain emotional excitement and an impulse 
to action, which finds expression in a specific mode oc 
behaviour in relation to that object.” 

Thus there are three elements prcj-ent in an 
instinct, on the cognitive side the perception of a 
certain situation or arousing in the mind of a {lecuhar 
train of ideas is necessary; on the aft'eclivc side there 
is a characteristic feeling tone or emotion; lastly 
there is a tendency to act for wliich the organism has 
a particular mechanisni 

There are, however, certain modes ol inlienled 
behaviour with which we do not find associated some 
specific modes of feeling or emotion. Now one c.jiotion 
IS aroused and now another. Thus with imit|’t|on, 
sympathy, and play no specific emotions seem be 
^imected. Such inherited modes of beliavion.,'’ are 
called by McDougall uniat e I endemics. The If riu 

nas now been used universally by psychologists ' 
practically all schools. We shall come to tbe<ie latt r 
in a separate chapter. 

Pecuharitics op mvxn Instimcts — Just as other 
diumals are born with instincts, man is also born with 
instincts. But there is a marked difiference between , 
the instincts of animals and those of a man. The 
instincts of other animals are well diiferentiated, it 
is not so 111 the case of a oian. The child is not 
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born with a highly finished mental structure. Due to 
this fact the human babe is much more helpless at birth 
than the young ones of other animals. The chick begins 
to peck at small objects as soon as it comes out of tlie 
egg; similarly the duckling begins to swim whenever 
it IS pul on water. The human babe can do nothing 
of the sort. The child has to learn everything. 

The second important cliaracteristic of human 
iii<rtiiicts is that they are very plastic, Man’s infinite 
capacity of learning depends on the plasticity of his 
in'.lincts. , This characteristic is closely related to the 
former cliaracteristic The plasticity of the instincts 
is partly dependent on their undifferentiated nature. 
Had the inheiited mechanism of the child been as 
complete a*, that of other animals, modification of that 
mechanism would have been \ery difficult and man 
would have been able to make little improvement in 
I. IS life through learning. Thus the educability of the 
child i.f dependent on the pfosUcitv and iwilifferciiliiiled 
nature of his instincts. 

Peincipal iNaTtNCT.s oi Ma's — M cii 111 Common 
if other animals has thirteen instinct'- with an 
^/Ivitional instinct of laughter. A specific emotion 
.ic-lonipanics each instinct We give below the names 
of the instincts and the accompanying emotions. 

I .N'vMtS (IP iNSrtNCl'S EmoTIuN ACCOMl’AXYINn 

' Tur l\STlXCil\l .XcilVlTY 

f l. fiisli^ct of escape or Fear, terror, fright, alarm, 
flight. 
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2. instinct of combat Anger (rage, fury, annoy- 
( l\ignacity aggres- ance ). 

ston }. 

3. Repulsion (Repug- Disgnst. 

nance ). 

4 . Parental instinct. Tender emotion, love. 

5. Appeal. Distress. 

6. Pairing ( mating, re- Lust, 

productive, sexual). 

7. Curiosity. Curiosity, wonder. 

8. Submission (self-ab- Negative selWeeling. 

aseroent. 

9. Assertion ( self-dis- Elation, positive self-feel- 

play ). I'lg. 

10. Social or gregarious Feeling of loneliness, 
instinct. 

11. Food seeking instinct Appetite or crawng in a 

. narrow sen.se. 

12. Acquisitive (hoarding Feeling of'owner 

instinct). 

13. Construction, Feeling of creati^ 

14. Laughter. .'Vmusement. 

The above instincts are sometimes put in tK^ ce 

groups— the self-instincts, the sex instincts and i‘he 
social instincts. Search for food, curiosity, pugiiacitjy, 
flight, etc.come in the first group ; pairing and parent? i 
in the second ; and submission, assertion and lauf ’ e , 
in the third, ’ n 

All the instincts do not appear at once in the lif« 
of the child. Some instincts appear earlier and soipp 
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]ater>-«t least there is a period in the life of an iodivi* 
dual when a particular instinct is most strong. Thus 
cariosity and constructiveness are strong in childhood, 
sex instinct becomes strong in adolescence. Instincts, 
such as pairing and parental that appear strong during 
adolescence and maturity, are called delayed instincts 
by William James. 

It is the duty of the e ducato r to see that the . 
energy of a particular *f nstinc f is utilized in the educa- 
tion of the child just when the instinct is most strong. . 
William James has pointed out that Instincts die of 
disuse. Whatever may be the truth in the assertion 
of James, at least one thing is clear. If a particular 
instinct is not utilised at a time when it is most strong, 
the instinct may not prove as useful in the development 
of the child as it would otherwise have done. The 
second Mint to be borne in mind by an educator 
is that nothing should be taught to the child too early. ' 
I A child's capacity to understand certain facts is depen- 
' dent on his general maturity including the maturity 
of his instincts. Hence we should wait for the period 
when a particular instinct gets strong in order to give 
education that is related to that instinct. 1 

PRINCIPLES OF MODIFICATION OF INSTINCTS 

Education aims at the modification of the instincts 
of the child. We have therefore to note the principles 
of their modification. The instincts may be modified 
according to the following principles. 
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Hedonic Selection— I n accordance with hedonic 
selection modes of behaviour that yield pleasure become 
fixed in the mind, whereas those that yield pain tend 
to disappear. When a teacher rebukes or beats a 
child for doing some mischief, he depends on the 
\jirinciple of hedonic selection. The burnt child dreads 
the fire. Here too hedonic selection works. Punisli- 
menf inflicted by guardians on the child is burning 
" Cl cated by an artificial fire. ■'Acts whose conseiiuences 
are bad for the life of the child should not be allowed 
repetition. The repetition can be prevented through 
ininishment. Thus a harmful teiidcncj. is weakened 
or modified 

^ I.NHiBmoN — The process of inhibition consists in 

holding a tendency in checfc.\/lf as tendency i.s held 
111 check for a period of lime, the tendency may dis- 
l.appear ^ Thus many evil temlcncies may be inhibited 
by not allowing them a chance to e.vpress themselves. 
■ Thus if chidreii are suitably engaged, their tendweies 
to quarrel, to complain, to spoil the furniture of tlw 
^school will automatically be checked. It must, how- 
ever, he remembered that a strong tendency cannot be 
raltogcther inhibited in this way. ^Thc energy behind 
the tendency must be utili-jed iii some form of activity. 
When this is not done the reactiot s of inhibition may 
,be very undesirable 

Opposition — .A, n evil tendency may be held in 
check by its being opposeAy a tcudeucy oi a nature 
incompatible with it. Thus pugnacity is modified by 
evoking the spirit of feeling or sympathy. Envy 
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is modified by gregariousness. Sex is modified by self- j 

Redirection — The modification of a tendency ^ 
may take place by its being redirected to worthy ends. 
Thus curiosity may be directed to solving problems in 
Mathematics. Acquisitiveness of children may be 
directed to collecting stamps, pictures and works of 
art. Pugnacity may be directed to fighting for the 
weak against the strong. J 

Sublimation — Sublimation of instincts is another 
way of modifying ihe insti ictive urges. The process 
of sublimation consists in the transformation of energy 
behind an instinct. Thus work of art — poetry, painting 
and music, are sublimations of the sex instinct. J 

The sublimation of instincts is like redirection of 
instincts to worthy ends. As a matter of tact there are 
many psychologists who do not recognize sublimation 
as a separate method of modification of instincts. The 
psycho-analysts, however, say that sublimatian of 
instincts is fundamentally different from redirection of 
instincts. In the case of redirection, the instinctive 
urge does not change its nature, only the object towards 
which the urge is directed changes. When there is 
sublimation of an instict, the tendency appears in 
an entirely changed form. It becomes difficult to 
mdentify the tendency by seeing its manifestations or 
the products of its sublimatioB, 

UTIILISING THE INSTINCTS FOR EDUCATION 
.We halve shown above how instincts may be 
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quite early in life. The cluld wants to attract to liim- 
self the notice of others. Due to this he tries to do 
some thing very remarkable. He tries to excel orher 
children in studies or games. It is the duty of the 
educator to provide ample opportunily Of self-display 
to every child. I'ven small achievements of children- 
should be appreciated. We can make the child a very 
social personality by properly directing the instinct of 
self-display. On the other hand, when the instinct is 
ill«directed, it manifests itself in many forms of anti- 
social behaviour. Lying, bullying, spoiling the articles 
of the school are all reactions of the repressed instinct 
of self-display. 

Inotinct uf Submission— This instinct is the 
opposite of the instinct of self-assertion or self-display. 
The instinct prompts an individual to submit to one iu 
authority or a superior person. Tliis makes order in 
society possible. The teacher has to make use of this 
instinct in maintaining discipline in the class and in 
making the child do the given task. 

The teacher should make the students feel that iic 
is their true benefactor. He should be diligent and 
sympathetic to his pupils. A good knowledge of the 
subject and a careful pr^iation enhance the pieslige 
of the teacher and thus evoke a spirit of submission 
among the pupils. Above all he should be reserve. 
Familiarity breeds contempt. If a teacher loses the 
Respect of his pupils, he can do them no good. 

Instinct of combat qb PucNAcixy— When a 
strong impulse of the child is thwarted, the instinct of 
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pugnacity is aroused. It often manifests it.self in un- 
desirable ways Hence parents an<l teachers always try 
to repress the instinct. But it is not desirable to do so.j 
It weakens the personality of the child. With proper 
handing it can be made a very valuable agent for social 
good. The educator should re<lirect the impulse to^ 
desirable ends. When a child fights a bully in order 
to defeml a weaker child, he is nuking a proper use 
of pugnacity The instinct nuy also be sublimated. 
The sublimation of this instinct takes place in the child's 
attempt to figlit difficult situations in life. Thus thej 
instinct IS sublimated when the teacher makes the 


child attack difficult problems in Mathematic.s, or 
defeat his opiionent in debates 

Se'C-insiinct— T o direct properly the sex-instinctl 
of the child is one of the most dirfiviilt tasks before the 


educator. The child feels a special consciousness of 
sex at the advent of puberty. At this age the child 
contract-, many evil habits. The child is to be saved 
from them. This can be done by a proper education 
of the child with regard to .sex matters. But too much 
talk on sex itself has undesirable conseijuences, All 
knowledge about sex should be gi\en incidentally, 
is not wise to arrange lectures on sex as such. They 
may excite an undesirable curiosity m the mind of 
the child about sex phenomena. 

The best method, however, of keeping the child^ 
free from the ill effects of sex abu^e, is to keep ]ii$ j 
mind engaged. Activities such as music, [lainting, and 
dramatic }>erfomiances sublimate the sex impulse.) 

4 
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The adolescent child should be engaged in ample 

physical activities. The child whose time and energy 

are so utilised will not have leisure to contract evil 

habits or brood over undesirable thoughts. 

Exercises. 

1. \Vliat are the different types of human behaviour ? 
Explain eacl) t)pe with e.xamplcs. 

2. Distinguish between reflexes and instincts. How are 
reflexes conditioned ? What is the educational impor- 
tance of the conditioning of reflexes - 

3. How are instincts modified ? What is the value of 
the modification of instincts to the life of the child - 

4. What IS meant by sublimation of instincts ? Explain 
how the sex instinct may be sublimated. 

5. What use can the teicher mike of the instincts of the 
child 111 his e lucation ' Show the e lucative value of the 
instincts of curiosity and construction in thi^conneclioiv 

Rcfri nices — 

1. Kirk Patrick — Fwidamaitafs of Chilii.'.tiidy 

2. DximviUe—Fundiinieiitals of I’sycholog\. 

3. James — 7'alks In Teachets, 

4 . Homer Lane — Talks to Parents and Teachers. 

5. Lord Lytton — The New Ticasurc'. 



Chapter IV 

INNATE TENDENCIES 

We have pointed out in the previous chapter that 
with every instinct a specific emotion is connected. 
This is not so in the case of innate tendencies. Some' 
times one emotion and sometimes another accompanies 
the e.xpressions of tlw innate tendencies. From the 
point of view of education there are two important 
innate tendencies — imitation and play. We shall 
consider the nature of each of them in the present 
chapter and shall see how they can be , utilised for the 
purpose of education. The tirst of these tendencies 
has three sub-divisions namely, imiution, suggestion and 
sympathy. Alt these are nothing but various forms of 
imitation. What is specially known as imitation is 
copying others in action. When one copies others in 
thouglit one is said to be under the influence of suggest 
tion, whereas when one copies others in feelings, the 
phenomena is described as sympathy. Let us now 
consider each of these forms separately. 

IMITATION 

Imitation is one of the most important general 
tendencies from the point of view of education. Imita- 
tion is doing as others do. The old and the young all 
imitate. The younger the individual, the more does he 
imitate. Most of tl.e time of the chill is spent in 
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imitating others. Through imitation he learns speak- 
ing, walking, playing, reading and writing. 

The Value of ihitatiok in life— -"Imitation 
and invention are the two legs", says William James, 
“on which humanity has proverbially walked.’’ Inven- 
tion is necessary to bring improvement in life, but if 
the tendency to imitate were not present in man, no 
one would benefit himself by the labours of others 
Among lower animals learning is directed mostly by 
ihc trial and error method : one individual does not 
gain much by the errors of Others. But in human 
learning due to the impulse to imitate others man 
does not commit as many errors as other animals 
do. •imitation is a great conservative force in life. The 
habits and custbms of society that etnbody the ex- 
perienee 'of the race are preserved due to imitation. 
It is due to imitation that there is coherence in society; 
the greater the tendency to imitate others in a social 
group, the better would be its solidarity. Between 
originality and imitation there is no real opposition. In 
the beginning imitation is unconscious, later on it 
becomes deliberate and this paves the way to originality. 

Nature impels the child to imitate others. Thus 
its experience widens and its intellect grows. TIic 
experience of the child is limited and if it had not a 
strong tendency to imitate others it would perish. It 
would not learn to walk, speak or b: able to 4o things 
required for living. The child imitates the elders in its 
plays most. Thus it prepares itself for the battle 
of life. 
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Its Utility for Education— The child’s tendency 
to imitate is to be utilised for his education. Imitation 
may be spontaneous or deliberate. Spontaneous 
imitation may be utilised in forming good habits in the 
child. Children can easily learn to keep their bodies 
clean, to dress themselves properly, to be punctual 
in their work, to keep every thing tidy through 
spontaneouly imitating others. Similarly the child 
picks up much of language, manners of speaking and 
behav'ing with others through spontaneous imitation. 
Tile educator has to provide suitable environment to 
the child so that he might easily develop valuable 
mental and moral qualities. 

The ability to imitate others deliberately comes 
with the growth of thought Much of school work 
retjuires this kind of imitation. Reading, writing, and 
.solving problems in aiithmetic comes through deliberately 
imitating the teacher or a superior child. The teacher 
should present only beautiful writing on the black 
board, for it is what the students copy. His pronun- 
ciation of words should be correct and his general 
beha\ iotir should be worthy of imitation. 

The teacher can make use of the more intelligent 
boys III improving the weaker ones through evoking 
the spirit of imiutiou in the latter. Model essays should 
be rea^ out in the class. The be.st boys may give the 
model reading. It should always be remembered that 
the best teacher of the child is not an adult but another 
child of the same age. Hence a child who learns in a 
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good school picks up hundreds of valuable habits through 
contact with other children and imitating them. 

EMULATION 

The tendency to emulate . others spring's from 
imitation, but it includes instincts of selLdisplay and 
pugnacity. It is a very important tendency from the 
poiht of view of progress in life. According to William 
James "Nine-tenths of the work of the world is done 
by it.” This may be an exaggeration but it cannot be 
denied that we are most impelled to action when we feel 
a desire not to be beaten by others. 

The tendenev can be utilised for the education 
of the child. When in games the spirit of competition 
is introduced, play becomes very intcreiting. Its eflici- 
ency is increased. Similarly the efficiency of work 
is increased when the spirit of emulation i< introduced. 
But too much of competition between different boys 
leads to undesirable consequences. When competi- 
tion is keen, emulation degenerates into rivalry and 
hatred. It is better to promote t/roup competition in 
place of individual competition. This brings solidarity 
between different groups and promotes a spirit of self- 
sacrifice and discipline among the boys. Self 'emulation 
likewise is better than emulation of others. A 
student should be taught to compare his present self 
with his past self. Let him be critical of his own 
conduct and try to see how much progress he is making 
from day to day. He will thus try to be better than 
what he has been before. 
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SUGGESTION 

Suggestion is defined by McDougall as “a process 
of communication, resulting in acceptance with con- 
viction of the communicated proposition in the absence 
of logically adequate grounds for acceptance^’ It is 
imitation of one person by another in thought. In an 
abnornal state of mind such as hypnosis one can 
easily notice the phenomena. Here the transferer can 
make the imitator believe or do whatever he likes. 

The suggestibility of a person depends on his age. 
mental constitution and the conditions under which 
suggestion is given. Children are more suggestible 
than adults; persons whose instinct of subjection is 
strong are more suggestible than ordinary persons. 
In a group a man is more suggestible than when he is 
alone. Diseases and misfortunes make a man's mind 
a prey to unhealthy suggestions. 

The strength of suggestion depends on the source 
from which the suggestion comes. Suggestion coming 
from a man of strong will is stronger than the one 
originating from a man of weak will. Similarly the 
nu liber of persons believing m an idea also determines 
the power of suggestion of that idea. The former kind 
of suggestion is called Presti<ic swjgcstwn, ’ whereas 
the latter kinJ is known as mass suggcstioii. Prestige 
suggestion is eft'ective when children have respect 
for the jierson from whom the suggestion is coming. 
When the teacher is loved and respected, all that he 
says is accepted by the pupils, if on the other hand, the 
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boys do not feel the superioritj' of the teacher, the ten- 
dency of conira-sueiqestwn is aroused. Dumville says, 
“^Unless a man has great personal influence over the 
boys, it is often dangerous for him to preach much''. 
Preaching is disliked by every one particularly by 
older children. Hence so far as possible a teacher 
should refrain from preaching any thing directly to 
the boys When a subject becomes conscious tliat he 
is being “got at’’, tlie spirit of contra-suggestion is at 
once aroused and then no good can be done to him. 

The teacher has to make a very discreet use of tlie 
power of sugge-tion It should be used only for the 
good of the boys and should not be used too often. 
The teacher .should not put questions to the st udents 
suggesting either right or wrong answers. In the 
former case their intellectual activity is not aroused, 
and in the latter they arc unnecessarily confounded. 
This brings them no good. (Inc of the aims of educa- 
tion is to ('e\eIop the thinking power of the pupils 
Keeping this 111 Mew, a teacher should not put elliptical 
questions or que.stioiw requiring answers m jes or no. 
lie should not [lut sucit (iiieslions — ‘'VVas the 

policy of Auraiigreb towards tlie Hindus unwise If 
such questions aic put at all, they siioukl be followed 
by suppleuientaiv questions, icquinng a detailed 
knowledge of tlie subiccl. 

Constant u-e of suggestion is bad. We have 
not to incica.se the suggestibility of students but to 
develop their power of critical thought. As Dumville 
points out, “In science, history, geograjih}’, arithmetic. 
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and ev«ft to a large extent in literature, the teacher’*; 
chief aim should be to induce the children to investi- 
gate and to come to coiicln',ion for themselves. Tltey 
should not be led to adopt an attitude of passive accep- 
tance of all-that their teacher tells them.”*' 

SYMrATllV 

Sympathy is imitation of others in feeling or 
feeling as others fed. We find tlic phenomena of 
primitive sympathy in llie conduct of animals as well 
as of men. If in a herd of cattle one of the members 
show> fear and rushes oil' in flight, the others follow 
suit Sympathy works among children in tlie same 
way Wlien a large majoiitv of the childien of the 
class behave in a particular way, tlie remainder begin 
to behave, in tlie same waj antomaticallv. This is 
known as'“sympath> of numbeis.” A teacher must 
1ve»p the rank and the Me with him. He should be 
fair and -.ynipathetic to his pupil- Tliis will keep the 
ni.ijoiity with h'm Then he should search out those 
who are rebellious. He should see that no one sym- 
pathises with them. '1 hus left to themselves they 
w liould be brouglit round and behave as others do 

The teacher should make use of sjm[iethv in 
improving the tone of tl.c class Jf llic tone of the 
class Is good, no need of imnishment will arise The 
teacher should alwajs keep the Leadcti of the class 
with him. Tlie leader- are usually difiieull to be 

yuHd(inienla\tf P. 27, 
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discovered. They are uot al way» 
or gifted Ones amoqg the ht^s. mK om 

consdons of their own positiun. The teaidb«^SM«^ 
win them over.to his side without making thiHE oohs* 
cious of the importance of their pontioa. Once, a 
retellious stndent bscotnis conscious that he is 
being feared by the teacher or that he is an knpottant 
person, the discipline of the class vanishes. 

PLAY 

Chasactemstiu'. ov Plav — Play is defined by 
William Stem as 'voluntary self-contained activity ! 
It is an expression of the creative impulse of the child 
There is no presence of compulsion in play* Tlie only 
compulsion that the child feeK iii play is the compul- 
sion of his own nature. Just as the poet feels an urge 
to create poetry, so too the child feels an urge to play. 
The play activities of the child yield him joy. Thus 
they are pursued for their own sake and not for any 
ulterior end. We can distinguish work from play by 
just this last criterion. Play activities are an end in 
themselves; this is not true of work. But when work 
is looked upon as its own reward it cannot '^be dislingui- 
shed from play. As a matter of fact, philosophers like 
F. H. Bradley think that no ultimate antithesis can be 
maintained between work and play. The highest form 
of work is play- 

From the above description of play it is clear that play 
is characterised by three marks — freedom, spotttaaeity 
and joy. Any activity which has these marks is play. 

Value or Play is Life — Play is Nature’s device 
to prepare the young one of an animal f )r the tMlttie 
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«I Nature goads the young ones of all animals 
to If a kitten gets a ball before it, it begms to 

roll it hither and thither, takes it in its mouth and then 
lets it go. In this way it piepares itself to catch the 
mice. Similarly puppies carry on a mock hght. 1 hey 
thus prepare themselves to fight a stranger. "Play”, 
says William Stern, "is indeed to life as manoevours 
to warfare". Hence the tplay time of an animal is a 
time of preparation. The higher ,'a species is in the 
scale of evolution, the greater is the i)eriod of play requi- 
red for the young ones of that species. Nature, in fact, 
keeps an animal young so that it may play and thus 
prepare itself for the lesponsihilities of life. Karl Groos 
is right when he says, "It is not so true that animals 
play wliile they are young as that they are young so long 
as it is necessary for them to play.’’ 

Herbert Sjiencer regarded the play activities of 

the child as an cxpicsnon of his superfluous energy. 
Play is like a safety valve that lets off the energy in the 
oiganism which is not requited for the needs of life. 
This superfluous energy might have created some 
trouble, if it would not have been spent up in this way. 

This view, however, is no longer regarded as 
sound. On this view the play activities are a mere 
waste of energy. But this is not actually the case. 
They are really highly beneficial to the animal. They 
provide exercise to the body and the mind of the 
individual. Through them the child gams control of his 
muscles and coordination of movements of various limbs. 

Stanley Hall regards pUy as a kind of recapitulation 
of the previous stages of evotution. Thus the child 
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plays, at hide and seek since his ancestors actually had 
to resort to those activities for saving their lives 
from the attacks of other animals and hostile groups. 
This theory, however, does not command universal 
acceptance. Whatever may be the truth in the theory, 
from an educational point of view, it is not so important 
as the view expressed hy Karl Croos, namely, that 
the child ui its flav arth'itics aiUicif'utcs the seiioits 
activities of later life. 

There is an elcrnen* of make-believe in play. This 
accounts for (utmes vf I’ersonation. Through these 
games the child trains its imaginatiuu for the business 
of life. Indiilgitig in maVc-helieve, though not good 
for the adult, is good for the child In the case of the 
former it shows a shrinkage of personality, in the case 
of the latter it shows its expansion, 

Education through Pi ‘vv—ln modern limes 
the educationists are emphasising the need of giving 
scope to the full e.xpre.ssion of the individuality of the 
child. They want to replace ihe old methods of school 
instruction, in whuh the child is made a passive 
listener to the teacher's eiinlition, by the new methods 
of self-education and creative activity. The old con- 
ception of disciiiliue is changed. ^According to the 
new conception of discipline, the best school is not 
one in which there is least noise, but rather it is one 
in which theie is the greatest activity. It is urged that 
the teacher should no longer play the part of a dictator 
but he should rather be a director of the energies of 
the child. All this means that the atmosphere of the 
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cchool slieuld be surcharged with freedom and joy. 
There should be education through play. 

The curriculum as it obtains m the present day 
schools does not pay heed to the demands of the child 
nature. The child is taken to be a miniature adult, 
and we try to teach him every thing that we think to 
be valuable from our point of view. This attitude has 
to be changed. In our schools there should be more of 
such activities as would engage the attention of the 
child spontaneously. Music, drawing, handwork, gar- 
dening, dramatic performances, debates, scouting etc. 
should find a proper place in the curriculum. 

The methods of instruction also require to undergo 
change. They should be flexible enough to meet the 
needs of different individuals. Knowledge should be 
so communicated as to be interesting to Iheni. Greater 
responsibility should be placed on the pupils them- 
selves for their conduct and progress. Group work 
should be encouraged. There should be more of acti- 
vity method in the school work. The whole work 
should be done in a spirit of freedom and joy. 

A number of e'lucationa] systems have come into 
vogue these days that aim to reform the old methods 
of education. They all make use of the principles 
of paly in the education of the child. Froebers 
Kindergarten, Montessori Method, Dalton Laboratory 
Plan, Heuristic method are very good examples of “the 
play way in education." Every one of them tries to 
make the child active, diminish the external checks 
and create an atmosphere of freedom and joy. 
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Exbicises. 

1. ‘'Imitation and invention are the two legs on which 
humanity has prhverbialty walked*’— Explain the 
statement and bring out the importance of imitation 
in the life of the child. 

2. What use can a teacher make of emulation in class 
work ^ How can we avoid the evil consequences of 
emulation ? 

3. What is prestige suggestion ? How can it be utilised 
for the benefit of the child ? 

4. Explain some of the abases of suggestion. When is 
suggestion really useful in the child's education ? 

5. What is meant by “sympathy of numbers” ? How can 
it be utilized for the education of the child ' 

6. “It is not so true that animals play while they are young 
as that they are young so long as it is necessary for 
them to play”.— Expound and discuss the statement. 

7. How is play distinguished from work ? Explain the 
educational ^'alue of play. 

8. Wliat is \' in education I Give the characteris- 

. tics of some of the methods that advocate the doctrine 

of education through play. 
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Chapter V 
LEARNING 

NATURE OF LEARNING 

Learning is the process by which the original 
innate behajUfiUf. oL the ^.oigaaUm U modified through 
contact with the environment. It is heftefifing 
oneself -by past experiences It enables an indivi. 
dual to live a more successful life, that is, to 
derive a greater amouat of pleasure from its life>activU 
ties. There is some amount of learning even in the 
lowest organism. Insects, animals and men all benefit 
themselves hf past experiences. Animals learn more 
than insects and man learns most. 

To understand the nature of the process of learn- 
ing let us take a few examples. 

“Place a white rat uetore two little doors, both 
just alike except that one has on it a yellow circle. 
The rat begins to explore. I f he enters the door with 
the yellow sign, he finds himself in a passage which 
leads to a box of food, if he enters the other door he 
gets into a blind alley, which he explores, and then, 
commgout, continues his explorations till he reaches 
the food box and is rewarded. After this first trial is 
completed, place him back at the starting point, and 
he is very apt to go straight to the door that previously 
led to the food, for he learns simple locations very 
quickly. But [meatiwhile the experimenter may have 
shifted the yellow sign to the other door, connected 
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the passage behind the nsirked door with the food box, 
and closed off the other ])assage ; for the yellow disc in 
this e.xperinient always marks the way to the food, and 
the other door always leads to a blind alley. The sign 
is shifted irregularly from one door to the other. 
Whenever the rat finds himrelf in a blind alley, he 
comes out and enters the other door, so finally getting 
his reward on every trial. But for a long tune he 
seems incapable of respawHog to the yellow signal. 
However, the experimenter is patient; he gives the i at 
twenty trials a day, keeping an arcoaut of the number 
of correct responses, and find the number iocreasing little 
by little, till after some thirty days every response is 
correct and unhesitating. The rat has learned the trick.’’* 
I Learning takes place more cjuickly if for every 
mistalce (he rat receives punishment. This is done by 
placing electrified wires in the blind alley so that the 


a -shock when^ve^ ? committed. 

l“n another experiment 

with a food lox. There is IfS?? In the 

bwinning the rat covers every inch of the ground in 
the maze. He goes to a blind alley. But in couase 

of time all the wrong moves aie eliminated and the »t 

learns to go to tl e food box directly. 

METHODS OF LEARNING 


The process of learning takes place in the follow- 
ing different ways.* Sometimes two or more of Ibem 
arc combined. 


Woodworth . Ptychol<m< **• 
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{ i ) Randovi Kespoksbs. — When a living organism 
has t* face a new situation, in tho beginning it makeS' 
random responses to get out of the situation, tf these 
are not made no learning will take place. 

( ii ) Elimination op a Response. — Out of the 
random responses those that do not lead to the desired 
end are eliminated. A stimulus arouses a response* 
There are certain types of responses that an animal 
will make at the presentation of certain stimuli. But 
when they do not bring satisfaction or bring positive 
pain, these responses are eliminated. The rat in the 
maze went to the blind alley in the beginning, but 
later on it did not turn that way. Constant failures 
inhibit a response. 

( iii ) Substitute Stimulus.— This occurs when 
instead of the original stimulus smne other stimulus 
brings a particular response. A dog gets saliva into 
its mouth at the sight of the food but not at the 
hearing of a bell. But the bell may bring saliva by 
being associated with the food. How it is done is shown 
on page 35 while describing conditioned reflexes.* 

All language learning is a case of substitute 
stimulus. Words evoke the same response from us 
as original objects. 

( iv ) Substitute Response.— This we find in 
the case of the burnt child who dreads fire. The 
original response to the fire stimulus was to approach 
It, but experience taught that fire is painful. Hence 

* A young ehitd showed so sign of fear when it saw a 
I rabit, rather it toiA ita hand to it. But a loud ruppiog noias wae 
S 
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Instead of going towards fire, he withdraws himself or 
nit» away from fire. 

Let a hungry cat be placed in a cage. It tries to get 
out by crawling between bars, but it fails. By chance 
k turns a button attached to the door and comes out. 
.When this is done again and again the cat learns the 
trick to go out. The original native response to crawl 
is given up and the new response to turn the button 
takes its place. 

( V ) CoUBiNATiOK OF Respokses —Originally the 
child is capable of making simple responses. Unless 
combination of these responses takes place the complex 
acts cannot be done. Our life is full of such complex 
acts^ Even such seemingly simple acts as walking and 
taking food are combinations of many simple respon- 
ses. Much more it is so in the case of cycling, typing 
and playing the piano where evidently many responses 
have to be combined to produce one effect. 

TYPES OF LEARNING 

Learning has sometimes been divided i.ito the 
following two main types: — 

( i ) Learning through trtal and error. 

( a ) Learning through observation or insight and 
understanding. 

produced behind tlie child ju&t then. It quickly withdrew ii» 
hand. This was repeated eeveral times. The child later on shrank 
from the Kbit out of fear The child really feared the noises 
BOW it began to fear the rabit which waa not an obiect of fear 
before 
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The forms of learning described above are of the 
trial and error type. This is common' among lower 
animals. Among higher animals and man it is the 
second type of learning that predominates. 

The simplest form of learning through observation 
is imitative learning. A monkey learns much through 
imitation. Put a banana in a tube and leave it to 
a monkey. The monkey tries several methods of 
taking it out. After much trial and error it takes i]^ out 
by thrusting a stick in the tube. Suppose another 
monkey is observing it. When thi> monkey’s turn 
comes to get the banana from the tube, it does not 
resort to the trial and error process. It directly 
pushes the banana out with the help of the stick. 
This is learning through imitation. It is benefiting 
oneself by the experiences of others. Much of child- 
ren's leaning is of this nature. 

A still higher form of learning through observa- 
tion or insight is to be seen in rational beings, Buler 
I'.nlds that this type of learning is fundamentally different 
from the trial and error types. This requires a eapacity 
of analysis and synthesis of experience which is possible 
only to man. It is learning with the help of meaning. All 
higher forms of learning involve it. This saves waste 
of energy made in the trial and error method, The 
.superiority of man over other animals lies in his learning 
tarough insight and understanding. Again, the more 
intelligent a man is, the greater islthe use of insight . 

Supposing there is a poem to be committed to 
nvetnory. The ordinary method is that of rote learning. 
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But the bettcT method is to perceive the meaning of 
words and theh!^ mutual relationship, to observe the 
rhythm involved and discover the meaning of the 
whole poem. In this way learning will be more effec- 
tive than otherwise. If one had always to learn every 
thing by the trial and error method one would achieve 
little in life and would not be at a higher level ^ of 
existence than animals. While testing the intelligence 
of children through puazle boxes the experimenter 
sees whether the subject proceeds by the trial and error 
method or by the method of insight. 

There are many thinkers, however, who hold that 
ttere is no fundamental opposition between learning 
throngh trial and error and learning through insight 
The latter is nothing but the trial and error process 
carried on at the ideational level. Animals are incapable 
of thinking of objects in their absence: man can d<. 
so. He thinks with the help of images and concepts. 
Hence he has not to make actual trials and errors but 
makes them in his mind. All reasoning is of thi^ 
nature. It is making trials and errors at the ideational 
level. Imitative learning also involves trial and eri or 
process. But it is dune at others’ cost. < 

. U 

LAWS OF LEARNING 

Thorndike has given the following three laws of 
learning— 

(i) Law of effect or the law of satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction. A tendency or a learned reaction is macr 
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strong if it yields pleasure; it is weakened if it brimgs 
pain. This law explains why out of the innumerable 
original responses some are retained while others are 
eliminated. The rat learnt because of it to go to the 
place which brought him food and avoid the one which 
gave electric shock. The child, likewise, does the 
thing which brings him the praise of the teacher and 
avillds to do the one which brings him punishment. 

( ii) Law of Exercise or the law of use and dis- 
use — A thing is learnt well by doing it over and over 
again. When repetition does not take place for a long 
time, wliat is learnt tends to be lost, Tiie cat learns to 
use the button by doing the thing again and again, 
so does a boy learn cycling, typing or solving problems 
in mathematics. When one gives up the practice, 
forgetting begins. 

Here it must be noted that merely this law cannot 
account for learning. More repetition of a lesson does 
not fix it in the mind. The lesson must be interesting, 
that is, the process of learning should be accompanied 
by pleasure. Then only it will be learnt easily. 

( iii ) Law of Readiness — This law says that 
when any reaction is learnt, it is satisfying to act 
according to it ; when it is not learnt it is painful to act 
according to it. In other words, we are prone to do 
what we arc used to. If a child can recite a poem 
successfully, for him to do so is satisfying; whereas 
when he is not ready, it is annoying. The foot-ball 
player, the chess-player, when at play, have their joys 
due to this fact of readiness. 
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PLATFAUS OF LEARNING 

The above laws explain the Phenomena known 
as plateans of learning. When we are learning a 
new skill, progiess for sometime goes on rapidly, but 
a time comes when there is no progress. But continued 
efibrts result in progress. Wlien these facts are 
r^resentcd on a graph paper, the period of ^ag- 
nation shows a plateau. Below is given a graph 
which shows the record of progress in receiving 
and sending message in telegrapliy. It sliows that for 
some weeks there was rapid progress, then a plateau 
arose, then there was again pi ogress. 

PL.-^TEAIT OF LEARNING. 
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Wetks of Practice. 

Plateaus arise due to loss of interest in work. They 
sometimes icpresent a period of consolidation. When 
the former is the case, titey can he broken by introdU' 
cing new interest or motivisaticn in the work. When 
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the latter is the case |slateaus do not repre«ent atagnadok 
and they break naturally. 

EFFICIENCY IN LEARNING 

Efficiency in learning depends on the following 
conditions— 

Intention to learn. — This is the most impor- 
tant condition. We learn what we desire to learn. 
Interest, in other words, is at the root of all learning. 
It is what makes the attention steady. If a child does 
not want to learn a lesson, it is impossible for a teacher 
to make him learn. A good method of teaching is 
nothing but one which arouses in the child’s mind a 
desire to learn. 

Doing Helps Learning.— The more the child 
exerts himself the better does he learn. The teacher 
^hould, so far as possible, combine head-work with 
hand-work. Manual training and clay-modeling are 
introduced in schools not simply to make children 
experts as catpenters and potters or to train their hands 
but they are methods of teaching. Geography can be 
better learnt by drawing maps and charts, making 
models than cramming the books. 

Vigorous Aptlication. — All work should be done 
vigorously. Students should not read all the day, but 
they should be all attention while preparing their lessons. 
Tlie following poem gives a very salutary advice — 

Work while yon work. 

Play while you play ; 
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That .is the way 

To be happy and gay. 

All that you do 

Do with your might; 

Thing* done by halves 

Are never done light. 

Good Working Conditions. — Effective learning 
is possible only under good working conditions. 
'Children cannot work when it is very hot or very cold, 
or when noise is coming from the street. Ill-lighted and 
ill-ventilated rooms arc not proper places for learners 
to work. They must not be hungry or over fed. 

Length of the Working Period. — The working 
period should be neither too short nor too long. Some 
time is required for one to become heated to work, 
After some hours of work one feels fatigue. Then 
attention flags. Children of different ages should have 
different periods of work. Young children become 
lired sooner than older oties.^ 

FATIGUE IN LEARNING 

Fatigue in learning is produced when otie does 
continued hard work. It is caused by the exhaustion 
of the energy producing compounds and the presence 
of toxins or waste products in the blood. The com- 
pounds supply energy to the nervous system. I» work 
they are exhausted, then naturally the nerve or the 
brain does not work efiicieutly or fatigue comes. 

The toxins are produced by the burning of neiwe 
cells during work. They arc poisonotis. So long a.s 
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they are present, there is fatigue. Freshness can come 
only by their removal. They can be removed by 
rapid circulation of blood. Tf children are let off for a 
while after some brain work they gain fre.shness. as by 
iheir running and jumping they take in more oxygen 
and rapid circulation of blood takes place which removes 
the toxins from the blood. 

Fatigue can be prevented or jemoved by change 
of work, taking nourishment and sleep. Change of 
work gives rest to certain centres while otliers are at 
work. The toxins of the former centres arc removed 
from work. Hence it is in a sense right to say that 
‘change of work is rest*. But the change should 
be as complete as possible If the brain has been 
working for some time let the hand work now. To pre- 
vent fatigue hand work should alternate with bead work. 

One cannot, however, go on working the whole 
flay without feeling tired. New energy ought to come. 
This one gets by taking nourishment Foods that 
contain sugar are very helpful in removing fatigue. 
The value of milk in this connection cannot be over- 
estimated. In this way one can go on v/orking for 
the whole day. 

Sleep is Nature’s sovereign remedy against fatigue. 
During sleep the toxin.s -are removed and the tissues 
that have been destroyed by work are repaired. Thus 
real freshness comes only after sleep. 

Sometimes fatigue is felt due to loss of interest 
in the work. The teacher should recognise this kind 
of fatigue. Children sometimes complain of fatigue 
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when they are not leaUy tired. Such fatigue has only 
one remedy. It is by introducing interest in the work. 
It is seen that wlien children are interested in a lesson 
they do not feel tired even after hours of work. 

The nature of the subject soinetiines determines 
fatigue. Some subjects arc more tiring than others. 
Generally Mathematics and Classics fatigue more 
than Geography, Elementary Science and Drawing- 
While preparing the time-table of the school wjrk one 
should keep this fact in mind. Two difficult subjects 
should not be put one a Her the other and the easier 
subjects should be placed towards the end. The most 
difficult subject should be taught in the i-ccond period. 

b'XERClSE.S 

1. Explain the difference in the learning of animals and 
of man. In what lespects arc they alike ? 

2. Explain some of the methods of learning. How 
does a child learn to say a new word ? 

3. What is learning through insight and inulerstanvling’ 
Is it fundamentally different from learning through 
trial and error ? 

4. Explain with examples the Law of Exercise, When is 
the repetition of a task most effective in learning it ’ 

5. Doing helps learning — how ? What use can yon 
make of this principle in the education of the child ? 

6. A child says, ‘ I am not tired but I am tired of this.” 
Explain the p«ychoIogy of the statement. What remedy 
do you suggest to deal with such a situation ? 

7. Give some of the remedies against fatigue. When 
are ilny effective ^ 
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Chapter VI 

HABIT 

NATURE OF HABIT 

We have divided human beliaviour into two main 
types— variable and non-variable. Habit is a variabl e ‘ 
f orm of human behaviour . Habits are acquired 
ways of reaction. But they are like reflexes and 
instincts in being automatic. Ihey are .sometimes 
called "Secondary automatic reactions.*’ The won! 
".-econdary" signifies that they are acquired by the 
individual himself and "automatic’’ that they are 
mech.'inical just as instincts and reflexes are. 

A hadit may be contrasted with the response of 
a person to a new situation. The new response >s 
indefinite and changeable, habit is definite and fixed. 
The new response is slow and uncertain, habit is quick 
and accurate. The new response is attended by effort 
and strained attention, habit is easy and half-conscious. 

,\ new response may be unpleasant but habitual re- 
actions are pleasant 

Every living organism is capable of acquiring 
new adaptation. When any act is repeated again and 
again, it becomes a habit. Learning is the process of 
acquiring new habits. "We all marvel at the tricks 

of the pet monkey, the dog or the elephant. We know 
the animal was nut born with the ability to perform 
these tricks. The first performance is often a very 
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difficult thing but after repeated practice the animal 
comes to be very proficient in his acts. After he has 
once learned the trick he is and always will be a 
different animal from what he was before he learned 
it. He may, through a lack of practice, become less 
able to perform the trick but the effect on the organism 
is to a certain degree permanent one.’'* 

Thus we sec animals and even insects form habits 
But the number of habits that man forms is mucli 
too large. Hence it is often said that wliereas instincts 
and reflexes predominate in tlic life of lower animals, 
habits and voluntary reactions predominate in the life 
of man. 

BASIS OF HABITS 

PiiYsioLQotcAL Basis. — The basis of habit lies 
according to some psychologists in the nature of the 
nervous system. The formation of habit requires two 
opposite qualities in the nature of the object — modifiabi- 
/ iity and retentivity Non-living objects do not have 
both these qualities in equal measure at the same time 
Steel has great retentivity but little modifiability; putty 
has great modifiability but little retentivity. Steel 
retains changes made on it but it resists * changes, putty 
does not resist changes but does not retain them 
for long. Now the human nervous system has both 
these qualities in an ideal condition. An impression 
may be easily produced on it and retained for ever. 

The human nervous system is made of billions 

'Morgan and Gliliilaad; An Introduction to P*vchotogy P. S7, 
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'of cells. These are called neurones. Between some 
neurones there are strong inborn connections. Tliese 
form the basis of reflex ?ctions. Between others there 
are only loose connections, which are modifiable. 
Su:h connections are the basis of habits. When a 
stimulus comes from outside, it takes some path to reacli 
the brain. It may take a preformed path or may make 
j new path. There are u’sually several alternative paths 
for the nervous current to travel inward. The path 
that It chooses becomes later on fixed. Synapses are 
formed between the neurones that carry the message. 
Ihe synapses are junctions between the nerve cells. 
Once they are formed they resist the formation of other 
synapsp-v Thu’ habituil reacUou» tend to t»ersist 
,tn'l It IS difficult to break an old habit. 

Hence, the formation of habits depends on two 
facts. The first is the indeterminate nature of connec- 
tions between neurones; this accounts for the modi- 
fiability of the nevous system. The second is the 
'urmation of synapses among neurones; this accounts 
tor retentivity. 

PsYCHOLOGicAi BASIS — The psychological basis 
of habit formation is the taw of hedonic selection or the 
pleasure and pain principle. Pleasure sustains, prolongs 
and confirms the mode of striving which brings 
pleasure. Pain checks the activity that brings pain. 
A mode of reaction tends to reoccur only when it 
satisfies a certain urge. In the absence of the utge 
there would be no reoccurrence of the activity, a.s 
there is no satisfaction to be gained. Hence no habit 
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difficult thing but after repeated practice the anitnal 
comes to be very proficient in his acts. After he has 
once learned the trick he is and always will be a 
different animal from what he was before he learned 
it. He may, through a lack of practice, become less 
able to perform the trick but the effect on the organism 
is to a certain degree permanent one.”* 

Thus we sec animals and even insects form habits 
But the number of habits that man forms is mucb 
too large. Hence it is often said that whereas instincts 
and reflexes predominate in the life of lower animals, 
liabits and voluntary reactions predominate in the life 
of man. 

BASIS OF HABITS 

PiivsioLOGiCAL B\sts. -- The basis of habit lies 
according to some psychologists in the nature of the 
nervous system. The formation of habit requires two 
opposite qualities in the nature of the object — modifiabi- 
/ iity and retentivity Non-living objects do not have 
both these qdalities in equal measure at the same time. 
Steel has great retentivity but little modifiability; putty 
has great modifiability but little retentivity. Steel 
retains changes made on it but it resists • changes, putty 
does not resist changes but does not retain them 
for long. Now the human nervous system has both 
these qualities in an ideal condition. An impression 
may be easily produced on it and retained for ever. 

The human nervous system is made of billions 
*Morganud OiliiUad; Anlntrodn^ion to Ptfcioloffi P, 97. 
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uf cells. These are called neurones. Between some 
neurones there are strong inborn connections. Tiiese 
form the basis of reflex actions. Between others there 
are only loose connections, which are modiflable. 
^ch connections are the basis of habits. When a 
stimulus comes from outside, it takes some path to reach 
the brain. It may take a preformed path or may make 
a new path. There are usually several alternative paths 
for the nervous current to travel inward. The path 
that it chooses becomes later on fixed. Synapses are 
formed between the neurones that carry the message. 
The synapses are junctions between the nerve cells. 
Once they are formed they resist the formation of other 
■synapses Thus habituil reactions tend to persist 
and It is difficult to break an old habit. 

Hence, the formation of habits depends on two < 
facts. The first is the mdeterminate nature of connec- 
tions between neuiones; this accounts for the modi- 
fiability of the nevous system. The second is the 
lormation of synapses among neurones; this accounts 
for retentivity. 

Psychological Basis — The psychological basts 
of habit formation is the law of hedonic selection or the 
jileasure and pain principle. Pleasure sustains, prolongs 
and confirms the mode of striving which brings 
pleasure. Pain checks the activity that brings pain. 

A mode of reaction tends to reoccur only when it 
satisfies a certain urge. In the absence of the urge 
there would be no reoccurrence of the activity, as 
there is no >atisfaction to be gained. Hence no habit 



win U formed. Tha^ the basis of habit is in urge 
which prompts the activity. In other words, just as 
motives underlie voluntary actions, so impulses underlie 
habits ; when the former are weakened, the latter are 
also weakened and finally disappear. 

Let us take an illustration. Students during the 
time of examination work hard. They get up early in 
the morning and apply themselves to their studies. 
But it is seen that after examination few students touch 
their books or rise early. The repeated activity did 
not create a habit of early rising in them. When 
the motive for early rising disappeared, the activity 
ceased. Thus in the strength of the urge lies the 
strength of the habit. Habit, as McDougall {»oints out, 
is not in itself a force as an instinct is, but rather a 
nicchanism created by a force to work itself out. 

V.A.LUE OF ri.VBIT. 

Habit is a great conservative force in the life of 
man. It saves much of the energy that is spent in 
making random movements required to do an act for 
the first time. It simplifies movematts, makes them 
accurate, and diminishes fatigue. Besides it diminishes 
the amount of attention required to^do an act. 

Watch a child learning to write. When he makes 
his first letter all his attention is devoted to it. He 
makes many false moves and in the end with difiiculty 
scribbles out the form of the letter. The resulting 
form is so inaccurate that it can hardly be recognised. 
Now this very child in a few months does the whole 
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thing with case and accuracy without making any 
mistakes. Every thing seems to be done automatically. 
This is the result of habit. 'I he same is seen in the 
case of a tennis player. The novice in playing tennis 
seems to be all activity and all attention. But much 
of this activity and attention go to waste. The move- 
ments that he makes are not of the right kind. He gets 
easily tired. The fingers of a trained player at piano 
work so accurately and automatically that they excite 
wonder in us. The trained typist likewise does not 
attend to the letters but only to the matter he is 
typing W'e can do many things at the same time 
simply because equal attention is not required to be 
paid to all the acts. Some of the acts become 
habitual and are done automatical! /. Only a few are 
directly attended, 

Habitual actiotis become liked by those who do 
not like them in the beginning. Their unpleasantness 
disappears. Imagine the lit of the chimney-sweeper 
and the cleaner of gutters. How hard and repulsive are 
their jobs. Yet if the jobs were so hard as we imagine 
them to be, it would be impossible for them to live 
However repulsive a job may be in the beginning, 
habit makes it bearable and even liked by him to 
whose lot it falls. The pain attending the job disappears 
and what was very difficult becomes easy. When a 
man enters the mine the first diy, he comes back with 
an unbearable pain in the hack But the miner no 
more feels the pain as it was felt by him the first day 
of his work. All this is due to habit. People who 
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Spend their whole life in prisons begin to have a liking 
for their prison life. There are cases on record of 
prisoners who applied for readmissioii to prisons when 
suddenly they were released from them after serving a 
long term of imprisonment. 

IMPORTANCE OF HABIT TO EDUCATION. 

The progress of an individual in life depends on 
the formation of good habits. The child witli good 
habits has an enormous fund of energy at his commaiul 
which he can utilize for the purpose of improving him- 
self. A man should have fixed hours of rising and 
going to bedj of meals, of work, recreation, rest and 
social intercourse, ft is only in this way that he can 
discharge all the heavy responsibilities of his life 
"There is no more miserable human being “says 
William James, "than one in whom nothing is habitual 
but indecision, and for whom the lighting of every 
cigar, the drinking of every cup, the time of rising and 
going to bed every day, and the beginning of every bit of 
work are subjects of expressed volitional deliberation. ’ 

The nervous system of the child should be made his 
ally rather than his enemy. The child’s mind is 
very plastic. His mind is impressionable to every 
thing that occurs in the environment. Hence great 
care has to be taken in directing his inclination and 
enabling him to react to situations aromid him in the 
proper way. The happiness and misery of life depends 
on what habits we have formed in childhood. For 
these become the basis of other habits that one forms 
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in later life. Hence a man is happy if the habits he 
formed in early life are good; he is unhappy if they 
are bad. Education in a sense is nothing but forming 
right habits of thought and behaviour in the child. 
Character is a bundle of habits. One of the aims of 
education, the most important aim, is to build character. 
Now this can be built up only by the formation of 
right habiMs. 

A ll learning is hatfit formation . The child has to 
form habits of speaking, writing, reading, making 
ca'lculations quickly etc. All this depends on practice, 
in other words, on the formation of habits. From this 
it is evident that Rousseau ga\e a false pedagogic 
doctrine when he said that tlie only habit which Emile 
shall form is to form no habit. If a child forms no 
habit he learns nothing and education has no meaning. 
The child cannot help forming habits. Habits are 
created due to tlie fact tnat the child has to do so many 
actions over and o\er again. What we should see is 
that only good habits are implanted and bad habits 3o 
not take root. 

Habits, It is often said, are good as servants but 
bad <is masters. This is a very salutary advice to all 
those who aim at forming habits either in their own 
lives or in the lives of others Habits that serve us ’are 
formed by ourselves. Their formation requires an 
effort of the will. Tliej' do not come of their own 
accord. Habits that come of their ovvu accord or are 
easily contracted {e.g. smoking, lying, <gamMtBg'ete.) are 
usually bad habits. Such habits'become our masters.' 

6 * 
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We cannot get rid of them easily, With reference to 
such habits it is right to say that the only habit that 
the child will form is to form no habit. The formation 
of habits of right kind involves a training of the will. 
The larger the number of such habits a man has. the 
stronger is his will, and in the strength of will lies the 
strength of character. Such habits can be dismissed 
at will; for it is the will that forms them. The child 
should have as many of such habits as it is possible. It 
takes a long time to cultivate such habits, as neatness, 
punctuality, perseverance and truthfulness. But it 
does not take time to lose them. The formation of 
good habits is like going up a hill, losing them is going 
down. Certainly the latter task is easier than the former 
one. Hence one need not be afraid of Ins good habits, 
nor can he have too many of them. 

LAWS OF HABIT FORM.ATION 

William James has stated four laws of habit for- 
iflation. They are as follows : — 

(1) Launch younelf until as decided an imtiahoii 
as possible. The greater the strength of resolution 
with which we begin a work, the longer is it likely to 
keep us engaged. Well begun is half done. When the 
first act is done with a strong resolution, a strong ten- 
dency to do it over again [is created in the mind. It is 
done with ease a second time. One should take a 
public pledge at times. This enables one to sitek to 
one’s resolution with tenacity. 

(2) Never suffci an exception to occur till the nezv 
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habit is securely rooted in life. Failure at the outset 
damps energy. Each lapse is like letting go a ball of 
string which one is ’carefully winding up. A single slip 
undoes more than a great many turns will wind again. 
Suppose, a habitual late riser makes up a resolution to 
rise early. He rises early for four or five days. But 
after a week, one day he becomes indulgent and rises 
late. This one slip undoes practically all the virtue he 
gained by making effort for seven days. 

(3) Seize cveiy first possible opporlumtv to art on 
every lesofution you make and an every emotional 
prompting you may experience in the direction of the 
habit you aspire to gain A man may possess a vast 
nunber of good maxims, but if he does not act up to 
them, their possession is worse than useless. It is by 
a.-tion alone that habits are formed and character 
made great. The oftener we do a right act, the deeper 
becomes the tendency ingrained in our minds to repeat 
it. On the other hand, every time a good resolve, a 
fine glow of feeling is lost without bearing fruit, it works 
on the side of pulling one down. Per'^ons who read 
novels too much and visit cinema shows or theatres 
develop a type of character full of sentiments, but 
possessing, little capacity for doing real social good. 
They become the type of the Russian lady who wept 
over fictitious personages in the play while her coach- 
man outside froze to death. 

(4) Keep the faculty of effort alive in you by a little 
(jratituous exercise every day. Just as by disuse living 
beings lose the power of exercising their limbs, so too 
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habits are lost by disuse. There is no holiday for virtue. 
Where virtues are not exercised, they leave us for good. 

HOW TO FORM HABITS IN A CHILD 

The four laws stated above are to be carefully 
applied while forming habits in a child. ^ The child 
should be led to make a strong resolution to form the 
new habit. But in order that this may he possible, the 
teacher should evoke some strong native urge of the child. 
As we have pointed before no habit can be formed 
unless the individual strongly desires to form it, that is 
unless ‘it satisfies some one of liis urges The teacher 
should, t|ierefore, tell the child the value of a good habit, 
rather make the child be convinced of it. The child 
should clearly see that he would be happier by having 
the habit. Our actions follow our interests. The child 
should be made interested in what we want him to do. 
Then the child should be made to do the work. Work 
teaches its own value. As the work is successfully 
done it brings satisfaction. Tins satisfaction lives in 
memory and becomes flie cause of the repetition of ilie 
action. Thus habits are generated. In the beginning 
the action is diflicult but with increase in practice it 
becomes easy. A day comes when it beconies almost 
automatic. 

Suppose we nant to inculcate in the child the 
habit of physical exercise. This will require lecturing 
on it, taking the student to places where exercise is 
done daily, taking help of pictures to impress upon 
the mind of the child the value of regular exercise and 
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good health. Then he should be made to practise also. 
There should be no neglect made in the early stages. 
The teacher should see that even when the habit has 
become hxed, the child does not avoid doing exercise. 

ELIMINATAON OF BAD HABITS 

Closely connected with the problem of forming 
good habits is the problem of eliminating bad ones. 
Disuse is by far the roost importat method of 
eliminating a bad habit. Suppose a child has the 
habit of telling lies. The teacher should see that very 
few occasions arise when the child may tell lies* 
The habit of smoking likewise dies of disuse. 

Another way of eliminating a bad habit is by 
opposing it xvith a habit of a lontrary nature, A 
student has the habit of quarrelling with his few fellows. 
Suppose he is made the captain or a member of a team 
of players. Now the team spirit acquires inhibition of 
the quarrelling habit, hence as the team spirit grow.s 
in him, the quarrelling habit will be inhibited. 

The law of hedonic selection has also to be made 
use of in the elimination of a bad habit. A certain 
amount of satisfaction is gained by doing a habitual 
act. A bad habit usually satisfies an instinctive ten- 
dency. Now if dissatisfaction follows the doing of a 
habitual act, it would not be repeated and thus the 
habit will die. A child may have the habit of stealing 
articles belonging to others. This satisfies his hoarding 
instinct. Infliction of punishment will eliminate the 
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tiabit; foi now instead of satisfaction, dissatisfaction 
follows the doing of the habitual act. 

There are some bad habits of a pathalogical 
nature. They arc due to the formation of complexes 
in the child's mind Such habits can be eliminated 
by psycho-analysing the child. For this child clinics 
are needed. Kleptomania, pathalogical lying are cured 
in this way. 


Exercises 

1. Distinguish between habits and instincts. What is 
meant by saying “habits are secondary automatic 
acts." ? 

2. What is the physiological basis of habitual behaviour ? 
Can you explain the formation of habits m any otlier 
way ? 

3. Habit vliminwbes tbe asnount ot attention ret^uired to 
do an act — Ilow ? What is the value of this fact to 
the life of man ? 

4 . “The only habit that Emile shall form is to form no 
habit” — Discuss the statement so as to bring out the 
importance of habit to education. 

5. “Habits are good as servants but bad as masters” — 
Elucidate. 

6. Explain James’ laws of tlie formation of habit. 
How would you make use of them iii forming habits 
in a child ^ 
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7. Show by what method you would eliminate the fol- 
lowing undesirable habits contracted by a child — 
Smdking, writing foul language on the school walls, 
biting finger nails, spilling ink on the floor ; coming 
late to school. . 
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EMOTIONS • 

NATURE OF EMOTIONS 

An Emotion is a stirred up state of the organism. 
It arises in some unusual situation. Some emotions 
we experience when obstructions are met by life urges. 
We do not feel fear when we are safe, we feel it only 
when confronted with a situation that forebodes evil. 
Similarly anger is aroused when we see sonkl one doing 
us harm. • 

Feeling is said to be the core of emotloh*. Feelings 
are of two kinds — of pleasantness and ttiplsasantness. 
They are elementary states and exist to jnme degree at 
aU times. Every sense jmpression b|4 » feeling tone. 
.When feelings are very strong, they||jpiaar at emotions. 

There is, however, one distincjthjh hetwtth feelings 
and emotions. Feelings are not eognlifve, but UHOtions 
are. Whenever we feel an emotion ttere is a» object 
towards which the emotion is diOfe^Cd. If one object 
is removed, it will fix itself on another. 

Emotions are the most subjective states of 
ciousness. They are individual experiences. Towards 
the same situation two persons may feel in two different 
ways— one may feel happy and another sad. Two 
boys witnessing the same game feel different lands of 
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emotions at the prospect of one party or the other 
being defeated. 

Every emotion is connected vrith a conativc wge, 
that is, an impulse to action. It is for this reason that 
in common speech emotions are described as motives 
of action. One often . says anger or fear made one do 
this or'that. In the chapter on instincts it was pointed 
out that with every instinct some 'specific emotion is 
connected. This means that just as an instinct has a specific 
feeling tone, so too an emotion carries with it a conative 
urge which, according to McDougall, is it's very life 

Emotions have a tvidc laugc. The young and the 
old, the savage and the civilized m.in, the worldly man 
and the saint — all feel emotions. If at times they seem 
*?t to feel them, it is due to tlieir having obtained 
c^trol ^er their expressions. The emotional experi- 
ences of all persons are alike; only the objects at which 
the emotions are felt, and the manner of expressing the 
emotions, however, differ. The child feels anger when 
its toy is snatched away, the adult feels it when his 
house is snatched. The savage feels angry if one 
Jiurts a tree he worships, the civilized man feels so 
When some one attacks the hero whom he regards 
as his idol. The savage adopts simple and direct 
means to wreck vengeance, the civilized man adopts 
covert and indirect means. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF EMOTIONS 

AVhen an emotion is aroused in the mind, impor- 
tant physiological changes occur. In an emotional 



state activities of certain glahds known as endocrine 
glands, are affected. They become either specially 
' active or slow in their activities according to the nature 
of the emotion. The flow of the salivary and other 
juices is affected thereby. Jn anger, the quantity of 
both the salivary and the gastric juices becomes consi- 
derably diminished This affects the digestion of food. 
Thus a person who is given to constant fits of angei 
suffers form chronic constipation. 

The glands that are specially connected with emo- 
tional states are the thyroid, the adrenals and the pitui- 
tary body. The tliyroid is situated in the lower part 
of the neck. It maimfactares -certain substances. If 
there is an over-supply of them, the individual become.s 
extremely sensitive to pain, and to emotional situations. 
If the supply is slowed there is dullness. In anger, fear 
and resentment, the supply is increased. 

The adrenals are two in number and they lie neai 
the kidneys. In states of strong emotions these are more 
acme than at other times. They manufacture a subs- 
tance called adrenalin and discharge it into the blood. 
The amount of adrenalin discharged in the blood is 
greatly increased dining an emotional Sfate. This 
substance makes one become insensible to fatigue, 
brings cagerncaS, alertness and a sense of vigour and 
muscular power. In fear and auger, the supply of 
adrenalin is specially increased. This makes the 
organism prepared to meet any situation. 

The pituitary gland is at the base of the brain 
This controls adolescent sex development. Whencvei 
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deficiency in pituitary secretion occurs, there is mental ‘ 
"luggishness and deadening of emotional life. 

JAMES LANGE THEORY 

The close connection of enn.tions witli internal 
bodily change led James and Lange to think that an 
emotion is nothing but the sum total of sensations which 
one feels at the disturbance of the body. '•The physical 
process comes first and emotions come afterwards. 
“We see a bear,’’ Says James “run away and then 
we are alrpid.’’ We are afraid because we run and 
angry because we strike. This is just the reverse 
of the commonsense view 

Many psychologists liave disputed the contentions 
of James Lange Theory An actor while stimulating 
an emotion does not really feci the emotion, though 
the physical manifc'tations are there. Animals 
have been known to behave as if emotionally 
excited at the perception of appropriate situations, 
though nerves, ihat cnabfeJ the animals to have 
icnsations from the mtenor of the body, were cut. 
I")!. Sherrington expenmeuted with a dog and 
Dr. Cannon with a cat. The arousal of an emotion 
depends on how the object i' related to the perceiver’s 
mind. The externa) mamfestalioiis or organic feelings 
may Jntensify an emotion Lut they do not constitute 
its essence. 

VALUE OF EMOTIONS TO LIFb'. ^ 

Emotions are of very gt cat value to an individual. 
Their presence sometimes '.aves his life.^' They put 
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'■ energy in him. Ihey are responsible also for the 
interest one shows in aertain pursuits. Wifliout emotions 
human life would be pale and colourless.'^ An un- 
emotional person docs not make a good impression 
on any one. None likes Bim. Perhaps he can do 
little good to humanity. 

There are some emotions, that we regard as defini- 
tely good e. g. the emotion of love.'^ There are others 
which we regard as bad. 'Anger and fear are regarded 
as undesirable emotions'. But even they are not bad 
from the biological point of view. They enable an 
individu.a) to fight its enemies and protect himself from 
possible dangersr' From a moral point of view also 
no emotion is in itself bad. It is the use which we 
make of it tliat can be characterised as good or bad. 
One has to fight for the liberty of his country ; how can 
he do so without to some extent feeling angry at the 
wrong done to it? Thus it is not right to condemn anger 
irrespective of the occa.sion in which it is expressed.^.' 

'/Anger is sometimes a virtue/ No individual is 
really a worth-while one who does not become angry 
sometimes.'^ Again it is only the foolhardy that are 
without fear. We should fear real dangers and evils. 
Let the child be made to fear earning a bad oame; 
Let him fear physical injuries that may come from 
rash actions.*^ Let him fear God and conscience.'^ 

KMOTIONS AND HEALTH. 

Theie is an intimate connection between emotions 
and health. Bodily health is affected favourably or 
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unfavourably by the arousal of certain emotions. The 
emotions have been classified from the point of view 
of health into contracting or deiiression type and 
expanding type. Constant arousal of the emotions of 
the former type, e.gj feais, .luger, impairs health, whereas 
the arousal of the emotion of the latter class such as 
love a*d joy improves it. 5*>Ceitain emotions go along 
with a normal flow of gastric and salivary juices and 
others with a slowing or even stopping of the process.’ 
Digestion is accelerated or retarded in this way. If 
a man is given to fits of emotions of a depressing or 
contracting type, he might sufler fiom chronic disordei 
of the digestive process. Conversely, healtli may be 
improved if one usually feals nobler or expanding 
emotions. People who are too often subjected to 
anger and fear can never remain healthy ; whereas those 
who habitually love others enjoy abounding health. 

What IS true in the case of bodily health is much 
I more true in the case of mental health In a state 
of depression we inevitably dwell on misfortunes. 
The.se may be real or midginary. We very often invite 
misfortunes by dwelling on them. if a person is 
subjected to a depressing emotion too often he develops 
d habit of living in a state of depression^ Such a habit 
IS called melancholia. Infertority complex is also deve- 
loped in this way. A man suffering from it thinks that the 
whole world is jealous of him and is up against him.'-' 

TRAININC OF KMOTION'S 

From what is said above the need of training 
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EMOTIONAL HABITS 

• 

A n em otioB after it is over gi ves rise to i tuood. 
A mndd is a hang over of an emotioiuX It may 
give rise to the same emotion a second time or may cause 
another emotion. A mood lasts longer than an 
emotion. This is to be distinguished from temperament. 
Temperament is an emotional predisdosition that 
is more or le ss stable., X It ’disposes an individual to 
feel in a particular way.*^Th!s is to be distingui* 
shed from a sentiment. ^A sentiment is jA emotional 
attitude towards some object.^ It is a^ emotional 
disposition or a tendency to feel in a particular way 
at the presence of a particular object.'^ It is generated 
by repeated arousal of a particular emotion in relation 
to the given object. When once formed, it gives rise 
to different emotions according to cliangcs in situation. 
Thus constant aiousal of the tender emotion towards 
the child creates a sentiment of love in the mind of 
the mother^' This sentiment may give rise to emotions 
of love, anger or fear on different occasions. If the 
mother sees her child being caressed by a new person 
she feels love towards him^ if she sees some one 
injuring him, she_feels angry; and if she comes to know 
that hi^life is in danger, she feels fear. 

\.^A sentiment is regarded by McDougall rot only 
as an emotional habit but as a conative-adfective 
disposition. It makes an individual feel in a particular 
way as well as to act in accordance with the disposi* 
tioff. Like an instinct it is the basis of our 
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The instincts, however, are ii^rited, whereas senti- 
raents are acquired dispositions. They determine the 
interest of an individual in 'tJarticular objects. They 
are the basis of -voluntary attention. They also deter- 
mine conduct and character. As a matter of fact, 
according to McDougall, the character of an indi- 
vidual is nothing but the organisation of his senti- 
ments, the chief among which is the sentiment of self- 
regard.v^ One who has many healthy sentiments has 
also a good charactery” Hence the problem of building 
a good character can very well be viewed as the pro- 
blem of building healthy sentiments in the child. We 
may here outline how a healthy sentiment may be built. 

BUILDING A SENTIMENT 

The teacher can do a great deal in building a 
mimber of healthy sentiments in the mind of tlie child. 
M’hile teaching the regular subjects of the syllabus, 
he can create in the child mini a love for his country 
and society. He can create an attitude of reverence 
towards (iod. He can also create a love for virtues, 
like honesty, courage, and industry. 'I'he child is to 
be made to feel at different objects m the proper 
manner. The constant arousal of fceli’ gs at such 
objects creates a sentiment for them. 

Let us take an example. Patiioiism i s a healthy 
.sentiment.'^ The teacher can build this sentiment by 
referring to the glories of his country whenever occa- 
sions arise. He may compare the deeds of the great 
mea of his country with those of other countries. 
7 
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He may lead them to sing songs in the praise of his 
coontry or its heroes. He may encourage students 
to join scouting and go on excursion, to become 
, directly acquainted with the conditions of the different 
classes of people in the country. Thus in a thousand 
ways he can create an attitude of love and reverence 
for his country. A sentiment so built is called Patrio- 
tism. It becomes the source not only of many worthy 
emotions but of many noble actions as well. ^ 

Exercises 

1. Point out some of the important characteristics of 
Emotions. Is it correct to identify emotions with 
bodily changes ? 

2. “\Ve are afraid because we run’ — Discuss. 

3. How are emotions related to bodily health > Explain 
in this connection the pliysiology of emotions. 

4. What is meant by training of emotion.s ? Should 
emotions be repressed at times ? 

5. Give examples of sublimation of emotions. How does 
the process of sublimation diflcr from that of 
redirection of emotions ? 

6. What is a sentiment ? How is it related to an emotion ; 

7. By some concrete example show how a healthy 
sentiment may be built by a teacher in the mind of 
the student. What is the value of such a sentiment ? 
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Chapter VII 
ATTENTION 
NATURE OF ATTENTION 

Attention is the activity of mind by which we 
get an object or an idea clearly before our conscious* 
ness. "To attend to a thing" says Wordsworth “is to 
be keenly conscious of that thing, it is to respond to 
that thing and disregard other things, and it is to 
expect something more from that thing.” The aim 
of attention is to know a thing well. It is atf activity 
of the mind that results in knowledge. It is conation 
determining cognition. 

Charactewstics of Attention. — There are 
certain marked characteristics of attention. When 
one attends to a thing his mind is ronreniraUd on one 
thing. One is disregardful of others. The consciousness 
is focussed to a point and everything else is kept off 
the stage. Attention is Selective. Suppose one is 
reading an interesting book on Physics or is solving a 
problem in Mathematics. When attention to reading or 
solving problems is very keen, one becomes insensible 
to the stimuli that are assailing from without on the 
various organs. Not only this, when some of them 
draw one's attention to them they are annoying. Thus 
when a student is busy with his studies he feels it 
annoying if some one sings or plays a musical instru- 
ment nearby. Pleasant sensations loose their pleasantness 
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and become unpleasant. In an intense state of attention 
the individual becomes insensible even to pain stimuli. 
When a foot.ball player gets some bruise qi cut in the 
middle of the game he is very often insensible to 
pain arising from the bruise or cut. He becomes 
conscious of the pain only wrhen the game is over. 
Similarly soldiers in battle-field become insensible to 
injuries received during the heat of the action 

The attentive process involves analysts of the 
situation one attends to. It is througli such an 
activity that one understands the object better. Besides, 
attention is conslriutive. As we attend to a thing 
new elements of it appear. The object of our attention 
in a way changes. In other word , we are making 
the object anew ,by the proce.ss of attention. All 
our knowledge is built up by analysis and synthesis 
of experience. Attention is fundamental to analysis 
and synthesis The flower which attracts our attention 
first as a visual sensation does not remain the same 
after we have carefully attended to it. We come to 
know certain asjiccts of it which were unknown to 
us before. After the process of attention the flower 
has become a new flower. We always live in a 
world of our own creation. The creation depends 
upon the different elements of knowledge we have and 
what use we make of them. In the last resort, it 
depends on the process of attention. 

Attention is always guided by some purpose. We 
attend to things we are interested in. Things that 
portend evil or those tliat promise some good are keenly 
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attended to. Attention, in other words, satisfies a 
conative urge. It is through attention that the 
individual protects himself from harm or improves 
himself. From this it also follows that attention has 
an anticipatory character. It prepares oneself to 
meet a situation. When a military offieer shouts to a 
soldier “Attention”, the soldier becomes ready for 
action, He prepares his mind for the next order. 

There are certain motor adjustments that take 
place when one is attending to a thing. Attention 
by its very nature is a preparation for action. It puts 
the body in readiness for it. One can distinguish a body 
attending to a lesson from the one not attending to 
it, by the very manner of his sitting or standing and 
physical expression.«. When one is hearing to an 
interesting lecturer, one pulls out his neck, the eyes 
are wide open and the body is alert. Drooping eyes 
and easy postures are a sign of inattention. 

Attention is always on the nnve. It shifts from 
one object to another or from one aspect of the same 
object to another. This characteristic is known as 
the mobility of attention. A moving, changing or a 
complex object may hold attention for sometime, 
but. a simple, motionless, unchanging object cannot 
hold attention for any length of time This fact is of 
utmost importance in controlliug attention One 
cannot so control his attention as to make it fixed on 
a specific thing. We cannot hold attention to a simple 
thing for more than eight or ten seconds. Hence 
control of attention does not lie in keeping it from 
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shifting but in directing its shifts. Attention vrill surely 
shift but the next thing to which it will shift can be 
controlled. One can continuously attend to an abject 
only if the object develops or new aspects come before 
the mind. In reading a book, we find a succession 
of ideas and topics. Thus attention becomes steady, 
but it is not immobile. 

CONDITIONS OF ATTENTION 

There are two kinds of conditions that determine 
attention — the subjective and the objective. Both the 
conditions are inter-related, but they may be viewed 
separately. Let us take the objective conditions first. 

Objective Conditions — Change of stimuli 
whether in size or intensity attracts attention. A steady 
noise ceases to be noticed after a while. Rut if it 
changes, it is at once noticed. The regular ticking of 
the clock is not noticed, but if it suddenly stops it is 
noticed. Sudden changes are more likely to attract 
attention than slow changes. If a noise dies out 
gradually, it may pass unnoticed, but a sudden stop 
will be noticed. The change may be either in 
increase or decrease in the intensity of the stimuli. 
Objects that grow and move attract attention. This 
happens so because new aspects are always presenting 
themselves to the mind. The object shows new 
possibilities. In giving a lesson to a class this fact 
is to be borne in mind. Let the teacher change 
topics, draw maps, charts, diagrams, make children 
do things to hold their attention. 
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Intensity of the stimulus is a factor of advantage. 
A loud noise is likely to attract attention more than 
low murmur, bright colours attract attention better 
than dull ones. Children are specially sensitive to 
strong stimuli. The teacher’s voice should be suffi* 
ciently loud. The picture he presents to the class 
should be full of colours. Bigger objects attract atten> 
tion more than smaller ones. The teaeher has to 
write bold letters on the board while teaching infants. 

Repetition of stimulus is another factor of ad* 
vantage. Repeat a cry or a call and it will be noticed, 
though it may not be noticed the first time. Lecturers 
repeat the important part of their statements to catch 
the ear of the audience. Teachers should do the 
same. The most important point in the lesson should 
be repeated so that it may be fully attended. But 
repetition should not be over done, else monotony will 
ensue and repetition will no more attract attention. 

Striking quality or contrast attracts attention. A 
coloured picture is attended to better when placed beside 
pictures that are in merely black and whUc. A dwarf 
or specially tall man attracts attention, whereas 
persons of normal size pass unnoticed. All deviations 
from normality attract attention. 

Subjective Conditions. — There is one chief sub- 
jective condition determining attention — it is interest 
in the thing attended to. This interest may be primitive 
or it may be acquired. Primitive interest is deter- 
mined by the instincts or innate tendencies of the 
indmdofil. Thus the child attends to what is new 
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or changing because it exdtes his curiosity. He 
attends to delicious food because it excites his 
hunger. He attends to the activities of other 
children because of his play tendencies. Acquired 
interest is determined by habiti sentiments and 
ideas one gathers during' the course of his life 
experience, that is, his apperceptive rftafs. The cliild 
has no other interest in books except to handle them 
and to tear them They do not satisfy his other 
native urges. It is diilicult to make him read them. 
But the adult will attend to books for .several 
reasons. He has developed a habit of reading) perhaps 
he has a sentiment for a particular book. Again, he 
can attend to one subject rather than to another, 
because he has ideas of the former and not of the 
'latter One boy is inteiested in literature and another 
in science for the same reason. Such attention is known 
as apfcrccptivc attention. As the knowledge of a child 
'about a particular subject grows, his power to attend 
to that subj'ect also grow's. 

TYI’ES OF ATTENTION 
Attention may be classified as follows — 



Volitional Non-Volitional 


Explicit Implicit Spontaneous Enforced 

,We attend to an object either by an effort of the 
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will or without it. The former kind of attention is 
called volitional and the latter non-volitional. When 
the effort of the will is conscious and deliberate, attention 
is said to be explicitly volitional, when it is habitual, 
attention is implicitly volitional. There is no effort 
of the will in non-volitional attention. Wc attend to 
objects as impelled by cur instincts or the force of 
outside stimulus. When our instincts impel us to 
attend to an object the process is named as spontane- 
ous non-volitional attention. But when one has to 
attend a thing inspite of his will, attention is forced. 
Our attention to reading a difticult book is explicitly 
volitional; to reading newspapers is implicitly volitional, 
A mother’s attention to the cry of her baby is spon- 
taneous non-volitfonal, while her attention to a shout 
from without is forced. Volitional attention develops 
with the growth of ideas, habits and sentiments. It is 
ileteimined by acvjuired interests. Non-vohtional atten- 
tion, on the other hand, is determined by native interests. 
I lence children can have little of volitional attention. 
Tt grows with the growth of experience. 

ATTENTION EDUCATION 

The education of the child is possible only by secur- 
ing his attention to the lesson in hand. The capacity 
of a child to learn depends on his capacity to attend. 
The teacher should know the peculia*ities of children’s 
attention and he should know how to control it. 

Peculiarities of children's attention — The 
child cannot attend ‘ to many things at the same time. 
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or changing because it excites his curiosity. He 
attends to delicious food because it excites his 
hunger. He attends to the activities of other 
children because of his play teqdencies. Acquired 
interest is determined by habit, sentiments and 
ideas one gathers during the course of his life 
experience, that is, his appercepti\e mass. The child 
has no other interest in books except to handle them 
and to tear them. They do not satisfy his other 
native uiges It is dihicult to make him read them 
But the adult will attend to books for several 
reasons. He has developed a habit of reading, perhaps 
he has a sentiment for a particular book Again, he 
can attend to one subject rather than to another, 
because he has ideas of the former and not of the 
latter. One boy is interested in literature and another 
in science for the same reason. Such attention is known 
as apfci ceptive attentivn. As the knowledge of a child 
^about a particular subject grows, his power to attend 
to that subject also grows. 

TYPES OF ATTI' NTION 
Attention may be cl.assified as follows — 
ATTENTION 


Volitional Non-Volitional 


Explicit Implicit Spontaneous Enforced 

.We attend to an object either by an effort of the 
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will or without it. The former kind of attention is 
galled volitional and tha latter non-volitional. When 
the effort of the will is conscious and deliberate, attention 
is said to be explicitly volitional, when it is habitual, 
attention is implicitly volitional. There is no effort 
of the will in non-volitional attention. We attend to 
objects as impelled by cur instincts or the force of 
outside stimulus. When our instincts impel us to 
attend to an object the process is named as spontane- 
ous non-volitional attention. But when one has to 
attend a thing inspite of his will, attention is forced. 
Our attention to reading a difficult book is explicitly 
volitional; to reading new.spapers is implicitly volitional, 
A mother’s .attention to the cry of her baby is spon- 
taneous non-volitfonal, while her attention to a shout 
from without is forced. Volitional attention develops 
with the growth of ideas, habits and sentiments. It is 
determined by acquired interests. Non-volitional atten- 
tion, on the other hand, is determined by native interests. 
Hence children can have little of volitional attention. 
It grows with the growth of experience. 

ATTENTION IN IvDUCATION 

Ihe education of the child is possible only by secur- 
ing his attention to the Icssou in hand. The capacity 
of a child to learn depends on his capacity to attend. 
The teacher should know the peculiarities of children’s 
attention and he should know how to control it. 

Peci-’liariiies of cuildren’.s attention — The 
child cannot attend ' to many things at the same time. 
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His span df attention is limited. The number of things 
one can attend to* at the same time depends on one's 
experience or the appercetive mass. As experience 
grows the' power to attend to inany things also grows ; 
for then relationship between different objects is appre* 
bended. It also depends on habits. While learning 
typing, the novice can attend only to the letter he is 
actually typing. But later on he can attend to the 
whole sentence. It is because habits have made it 
possible for him to focus attention on one thing and do 
another, at the same time. .'Vgain, change of attention 
is also/ made easy by habit. 

While teaching children, this fact is to be borne in 
mind. Children should not be required to do two 
things at the same time. When an adult writes any 
thing, he pays attention to the matter as well as the 
manner in which thoughts are expressed. He takes 
care, at the same time, of the spelling of words, tlie 
grammatical structure of the sentences and the system- 
atic presentation of ideas. Children, however, cannot 
attend to more than one thing at a time. If they attend 
to the matter, the handwriting or spelling suffers; if, on 
the other hand, they attend to handwriting or spelling, 
matter suffers. Similarly, while reading a passage if 
children pay attention to the pronunciation of words, 
they fail to grasp the meaning of the passage read ; 
if they try to uaderstand the meaning, they commit 
mistakes in pronunciation. j 

Children differ from adults in the duration of 
attention also. Children’s attention is more mobile 
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than that of the adults. Concentration of attention 
to one thing requires an effort of the will. It involves 
expenditure of energy. Children can neither make an 
effort of the will nor have they much energy. Hence 
they cannot attend to a thing for long. Again the 
power of attending to a thing for long depends on 
understanding ifs meaning. This too is limited in 
children. Tejlchers should bear this fact in mind 
while teaching children. The length of the school periods 
should differ according to children’s age, and in the 
same lesson-period constant change should be intro- 
duced in work. Handwork and head work should 
alternate with each other. If the children have been 
reading some book, let them resort to writing down 
something in their note books. 

Children’s attention is of the sensorial type, 
whereas that of adults is mostly intellectual. Children 
are moved by bright colours, loud noises, sudden 
changes, things that grow and move. They are attractepl 
by pictures, paintings, events in the street rather than 
by some striking idea. This also explains why children 
attend to more objects than adults do. To the adults 
the sense stimulus is the starting point of many thoughts ; 
it is not so to children. The objects of their attention 
are preceptual and in the absence of these they go 
to sleep. 

Another peculiarity of their attention is the lack 
of volitional alien t ion. Children’s attention is usually 
of the non-volition type. Volitional attention requires 
the sacrifice of the present pleasure for the sake of the 
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future good This cannot be expected of children. 
It grows with growth of ideas and sentiments. 
Hence we should not expect children to Iiave too 
much of volitional attention. Lessons should be 
taught m such a v/ay tliat only spontaneous attention 
is made use of in the beginning. 

The Qintroi. of Attention. — The control of 
attention depends on the culture of iiitcicsts in the 
mind of the child. We attend to what we are inte- 
rested in. The child in the beginning has only primi- 
tive interests. He attends to object.s of curiosity, play 
etc. Later on he begins attending to objects of 
derived interest. This happens due to the former class 
of objects becoming associated with the latter. This 
process is just like the conditioning of reflexes The 
child likes attending to pictures, but not to the 
alphabets written below the pictures.. But wl.en he 
learns that the alphabets tell the secrets about the 
pictures, he begins to attend to them. We should 
connect what is uninteresting to something that is 
interesting to the child. 

Doing helps attention. The ehild should be 
led to use his bands and siieccb as much as pos- 
sible. Lei childrein answer and ask questions, let 
them write something in their note book.s, lei them 
read aloud, come to the blackboard, draw maps and 
charts and they will never grow listless 

Control the shifis of attention. This can be done 
by cliaiiging subjects and topics. The teacher cannot 
make children fix their attention to the same thing 
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for long, but he can easily control the movement of 
attention. He can direct children's attenion to a 
thing which he likes they should attend to. 

Relation Between the inteeesting and 
THE Amusing. — We have pointed out before that 
education is possible only by securing the child’s 
attention to the lesson in hand, and this is done 
by making it interesting. Here it is necessary to 
understand clearly the meaning of the word 
“interesting” and to distinguish it from what is “amu- 
sing ” An interesting lesson is that which secures the 
attention of the child and benefits him by adding to 
lus knowledge ; an amusing lesson, on the other hand, 
merely secures the attention but does not ben fit the 
cliild. llie aim of a teacher shuld be to make his 
lesson interesting but by no means amusing to child- 
ren. In making a lesson interesting, the teacher his 
not simply to excite the natural impulses of the child, 
he has also to arouse his apperceptive mass and to 
appeal to his sentiments, including the sentiment of 
seif-iegarJ. As the child grows, he will be more and 
mere impelled by acquired motives rather than by the 
innate ones. Unless the teacher does so, neither the 
child’s knowledge nor his thaiacter will grow. When 
the teacher catjters simply to the whims of children, he 
cannot educate them though he may amuse them. 
The solving of problems in mathematics or science, 
the ^earning of spellings etc. can seldom be made 
interesting in themselves. Here the sentiment of self- 
regard will have to be appealed to. 

f 
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The Oocikine of Soft Pedagogics. — The doc- 
trine of soft pedagogics requires a teacher to make 
every thing easy and pleasant to the child. As a 
baby runs fo get milk f-rom its mother, so should a 
child run to get lessons from his teacher, This view, 
however, betrays an ignorance of the purpose of educa- 
tion. All the task that is done in the school can 
not be made pleasant. The child has to do much that 
is unpleasant. A child who fails in doing such task 
has to be punished. The teacher who merely appeals 
to the native interests of children does them both moral 
and intellectual harm. The development of inteili. 
gence requires the subordination of impulses to 
reason. The higher centres have to be mide active. 
The child instead of living at the sensational level is 
to be made to live at the ideational level. This 
requires sacrifice of immediate interests. The deve- 
lopment of morals also requires the control of one’s 
impulses by reason. 

By what is said above it must not be understood 
that a teacher should make his lesson unnecessarily 
difficult to train the will of the children. This training 
IS even otherwise attained. There arc easy subjects 
in the school curriculum and there are difficult ones. 
The difficult ones will naturally train the will. Hence 
the easy ones need not be made difficult. 

Exercises 

* 

1. What is meant by saying that attention has an antici- 
patory character ? How docs it affect motor adjust- 
ments p 

\ 
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2. “Control the shifts of attention rather than control it 
from shifting’’— Explain and point out the pedagogic 
value of the doctrine. 

3. Enumerate some of the objective conditions of atten- 
tion. Why does change attract attention ? 

4. Distinguish ‘‘primitive interest” from “acquired inte- 
rest”. How are the two made use of in the education 
of the child ? 

5. Classify attention. Which kind of attention is common 
among children ? 

6. How does children’s attention differ from that of adults ? 
What is the pedagogic significance of the difference? 

7. flow can you help the child to control his attention ? 
When IS the control possible ? 

8. What is the difference between the amusing and the 
interesting ? Why is the doctrine of soft pedagogics 
regarded unsound ? 
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Chapter VIII 

SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 

NATURE 0F SENSATIONS 

What Are Sensations ? — Sensation is the most 
elementary form of cognition. It is an awareness 
produced in the mind by the stimulation of sense 
organs. Woodworth calls sensation as “the first 
response of tlie brain to the external stimulus.” 

The stimulus acts upon the sense oigans or the 
periphery of the sensory nerves. This results in the 
stimulation of the sensory nerves. They carry the 
stimulation to the nerve centre in the brain. Tiie 
awareness so produced is sensation. The stimuli may 
be cither in the liody or outside it. Thus sensations 
of colour, sound, taste, smell etc. are produced by 
stimuli that arc outside the body, when as organic 
sensation, such as, sensations of hungci, thirst, head- 
ache are produced from within the body 

Sensations in Relihon to Adult Minds' — 
Sensations arc the stuff out of whicli perceptions and 
other foi ms of cognition develop. They are, so to say, 
the raw material of all knowledge. But though they 
are so fundamental to all knowledge, in their pure 
form they are seldom availsble to the adult mind. 
Sensation is the awareness of a stimulus when meaning 
has not been added to it. As soon as meaning is given 
to any form of awareness, it ceases to be sensation 
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and at once becomes perception. What we osually 
become aware of are not sensations as such but 
objects, that is, the sensations are interpreted in terms 
of past experience; they are apptihended as objects 
as soon as they enter adult consciousness. From this 
it is evident that only a few days old baby can have 
pure sensations, since it has no capacity to add meaning 
to them. So far as the adult mind is concerned a pure 
sensation is, as Ward says, “a psychological myth/’ 

Atteibutes of Sensations. — Sensations have 
certain marked characteristics. These are called 
attributes of sensations. They are-quality, intensity, 
duration and extensity. 

One sensation differs from another in quality. Thus 
sensations of colour, sound, taste etc. differ from each 
other in quality. Then there are differences in colours 
and sounds, (ireen is different from red ; musical sound 
is different from noise. They are signified by differences 
in quality. The former kinds of differences are called 
generic differences, the latter are called specific diffe- 
rences. In the generic differences, there are different 
kinds of stimuli, different kinds of sense organs, and 
different kinds of sensory nerves. It is not so in the 
case of specific differences in quality. 

Sensations also differ from each other in intensity. 
The differences in intensity occurs in the same quality 
of sensations. Thus bright light is different in intensity 
from a dim one ; a faint sound from a loud one ; a strong 
smell is different from a weak one. Generally a power- 
8 
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ful stinulus prodoces sensation of greater iotensity and 
a weak stimulus produces sensation of less intensity. 

Duration is another attribute in which one sensa- 
tion may differ froln another. A sound that lasts for 
a minute produces a different effect in the mind than the 
one which lasts only for a second. The intensity of the 
sound may be the same, but due to difference in duration 
the sensation produces different effect in the mind. 

Another characteristic in which sensations 
differ is their extensity or voluminousness. Extensity 
of the sensation is due to the area of the sensory 
surface being affected by a stimulus. Thus the 
impression produced by looking at a star is different 
from the one produced by looking at the moon. The 
touch of an object by a finger tip is different from the 
touch of the same object by the palm of the hand. 

Wejier Fechner L.VW — Different individuals 
have different powers of recognising differences in in- 
tensity of sensations. Thus one may distinguish finer 
shades in colour much more readily than another indi- 
vidual can ; another man may distinguish differences in 
weight more easily. But there is uniformity with regard 
to all persons’ power of recognising difference in the 
intensity of sensations in relation to the original 
stimulus. Thus given a certain stimulus, it can be 
told how much of intensity should be added to it in 
order that the subject may become aware of the 
change. The amount differs for different kinds of 
stimulus. Thus for lifted weights, it is about one- 
thirtieth ; for pressures on finger tips it is one-twentieth> 
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for brightness one-hundredth, and for sound one-third. 
These differences are called differential threshold for 
different kinds of sensations' 

Weber’s Law states that individuals do not become 
aware of a difference in the sensation due to an in- 
crease in them by an absolute amount, they become 
aware of it only when the difference bears a certain 
relation to the original stimulus. “The just appreciable 
difference depends on the ratio of that difference to 
the magnitude of the object, and not on the absolute 
difference between the magnitudes.” Thus one gram 
of weight added to 100 grams will not be recognised, 
while the same weight added to 10 grams will easily 
be lecognised. For one gram is only of 100 
grams, whereas it is of 10 grams. Similarly one 
candle light added to a hundred candle light will not 
produce such an appreciable awareness of intensity 
as when the same amount is added tc a place lighted 
by only ten candles. 

SENSE TRAINIXt; 

The Aim ‘If Sense Training — Sense Training 
may have two aims — first, increasing the sense acuity 
of the individuals and secondly, to develop in them 
an ability to use their senses .properly. By the sense 
acuity of an individual is meant the power of the 
senses to be stimulated by a weak or a strong stimulus 
and to appreciate differences in intensity of the sensa- 
tions. In other words, it means sharpness of the 
senses. Many psychologists hold that* so far as acuity 
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ful stimalus produces sensation of greater iittensity and 
a weak stimulus produces sensation of less intensity. 

Duration is another attribute in which one sensU' 
tion may differ froh another. A sound that lasts for 
a minute produces a different effect in the mind than the 
one which lasts only for a second. The intensity of the 
sound may be the same, but due to difference in duration 
the sensation produces different effect in the mind. 

Another characteristic in which sensations 
differ is their extensity or voluminousness. Extensity 
of the sensation is due to the area of the sensory 
surface being affected by a stimulus. Thus the 
impression produced by looking at a star is different 
from the one produced by looking at the moon. The 
touch of an object by a finger tip is different from the 
touch of the same object by the palm of the hand. 

Weber Fechner L.\w — Different individuals 
have different powers of recognising differences in in- 
tensity of sensations. Thus one may distinguish finer 
shades in colour much more readily than another indi- 
vidual can ; another man may distinguish differences in 
weight more easily. But there is uniformity with regard 
to all persons’ power of recognising difference in the 
intensity of sensations in relation to the original 
stimulus. Thus given a certain stimulus, it can be 
told how much of intensity should be added to it in 
order that the subject may become aware of the 
change. The amount differs for different kinds of 
stimulus. Thus for lifted weights, it is about one- 
thirtieth ; for pressures on finger tips it is one-twentieth, 
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for brightness one-hundredth, and for sound one-thir(l. 
These differences arc called differential threshold iat 
different kinds of sensations- 

Weber’s Law states that individuals do not become 
aware of a difference in the sensation due to an in- 
crease in them by an absolute amount, they become 
aware of it only when the difference bears a certain 
relation to the original stimulus. “The just appreciable 
difference depends on the ratio of that difference to 
the magnitude of the object, and not on the absolute 
difference between the magnitudes.” Thus one gram 
of weight added to 100 grams will not be recognised, 
while the same weight added to 10 grams will easily 
be recognised. For one giam is only of 100 
grams, whereas it is of 10 grams. Similarly one 
candle light added to a hundred candle light will not 
produce such an appreciable awareness of intensity 
as when the same amount is added tc a place lighted 
by only ten candles. 

SENSE TRAINING 

The Aim Of Sense Training —Sense Training 
may have two aims — first, increasing the sense acuity 
of the individuals and secondly, to develop in them 
an ability to use their senses 'properly. By the sense 
acuity of an individual is meant the power of the 
senses to be stimulated by a weak or a strong stimulus 
and to appreciate differences in intensity of the sensa- 
tions. Ill other words, it means sharpness of the 
senses. Many psychologists bold ,that* so far as acuity 
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of the senses is concerned, it is a native quality, and 
It cannot be increased by any amount of training. 

, Hence, what sense training has to aim at, is to increase 
the efficiency of the senses in performing the work 
that they are meant by nature to do, and so to increase 
their usefulness to the individual. Sense training thus 
aims to give practice to the child in the proper use of 
his senses 

Montessori Method. — ^There are various methods 
of training the senses. Madam Montessori has devi^d 
a very ingenious method of training the senses. This 
is known as the Montessori Method. Her method 
consists in isolating each sense and training it with the 
help of the didactic apparatus. This apparatus is 
devised by herself and its use is a special feature of 
the Montessori Method. The apparatus consists of 
many play- things for children. While children are 
engaged in their play with the apparatus, their different 
senses arc trained. Thus they are imparted training 
in recognising weights, distinguishing colours, sizes 
and shapes of objects and distinguishing sounds. 

This method has been applauded by most educa- 
tionists and it is now spreading everywhere through- 
out the civilized world. There are, however, some 
critics who think that there are very glaring defects 
in the method which its admirers have overlooked. 
Thus William Stern points out that the principle, of 
isolating the senses from one another for the purpose 
of training them is pedagogically unsound. The 
individual who is so trained may have nice discrimina- 
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ting power, so far as the sensations themselves are 
concerned but he may not be able to use his senses 
better. For this practice in coordinating the work 
of the senses is necessary. Children’s ordinary expe- 
rience of touching, seeing and hearing things gives this 
practice better than what can be gained by the Mon- 
tessori apparatus : for the very purpose of the use of 
the apparatus is not to give this training. The individual 
who is so trained will not be one who can intelligently 
use his senses ; and if an individual trained under this 
method uses his senses projierly, it is inspite of the 
training rather than because of it. The apparatus is so 
mechanical, and the whole method so artificial that 
rather than developing intelligence through the proper 
use of senses, it is calculated to cripple its growth. 
Hence, William Stern advises that the senses of children 
should be trained through our ordinary familiar method 
of habituating children in their use. 

PROPER USE OF THE SENSE ORGANS 

Tlje efficiency of the sense organs is increased 
by their proper use. In this connection the teacher 
has to learn specially the proper use of the eyes by 
children. There are some children who have inborn 
defective eyes, but there are many more who acquire 
defects due to the improper use fo the eyes. 

The most common defect among children is short 
sightedness. This is acquired through children’s reading 
fmall prints from a very early stage or through doing 
much writing task or needle work. When children are 
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required to read too much, the early strain results in 
making children’s eyes unfit for seeing distant objects. 

Faulty method of holding the book or keeping it 
too near the eyes while leading, results in another defect, 
namely, convergence. While seeing near objects, the 
eye-balls have to converge more than while seeing distant 
ones. When the balls are required to converge, too 
often a permanent defect in the eye is created. 

These defects can be partially remedied by eye 
glasses. It is the c uty of teachers to detect the defects 
early, else children suffer from many physical ailments 
and emotional instability. They have headaches, nervous- 
ness and irritability of temper. They lose the power of 
quick comprehension and thus become mentally retarded. 

There are some children who have some inborn 
defects in the ear. These cannot be removed. But 
an early detection of these defects is necessary, for then 
the metliod of teaching them can be so modified as to 
yield tlie greatest benefit to them for children themselves 
seldom leain that they have defective eyes or ears. It is 
for teachers to find them out andghe suitable advice 
to the parent or guardians. 

PERCEPTION 

Perception and Sexsition — Perception is an 
awareness of sensation with meaning. The process 
of perception thus consists in the interpretation of 
sensations. Suppose a dim noise is heard at 
distance, and one’s attention is drawn to it. The 
first awareness of this noise is a mere sensation. But 
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soon one begins to think as to what kind of noise it 
is — whether it is the noise of a crowd of people, or the 
noise of moving trains or of ringing bells. As soon 
as the sound sensations are so interpreted they become 
percepts and cease to be mere sensations. Sensations 
are presentative, whereas percepts are presentative* 
representative in character. 

It is characteristic of our consciousness that noth- 
ing in it remains as an isolated fact even for a moment. 
When any awareness is created in our minds this 
awareness is at onee related to some previous expe- 
rience; it is given a definite place in the whole setting 
of one’s experience In otheV words, all awareness 
comes with meaning. Hence it was said that a pure 
sensation is a myth. Meaning is introduced in sensa- 
tions even when we recognise them as belonging to 
one class and not to another. 

Perception and Ideation — All perceptions 
involve memory and imagination. I see a long rope- 
like thing in the dark. I think it is a snake. How 
was it made possible ? Surely it is memory of the 
previous experience that enabled me to interpret the 
visual sensation as a snake. I hear a noise at the 
door; I interpret it as the sound of the footsteps of a 
friend whom I was expecting. Here it is imagination 
that got mixed up with the actual experience. It is 
sometimes said nine-tenth of our perception is mere 
inference. The saying is correct, as we see that 
without previous experience a perceived object can 
acquire no meaning. Much of our ordinary perception 
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is apperception or interpretation of what is actually 
perceived. 

Development of Pebception.— As experience 
grows the power of perception develops. Suppose 
a child is given an orange. He has no experience 
of an orange before. He becomes acquainted with 
this object through a series of sense impressions. All 
the information he receives must come through some 
one of his senses, He sees the object at a distance 
and gets the visual sensation of yellowness. He tries 
to grasp the orange and gets the touch sensations The 
orange feels soft and cold. He breaks it, bites it, and 
presses it and thus gets sensations of pressure and taste. 
These various sensations arc blended together into a 
unity. This unity is the percept we call orange. It 
is the child’s experience of orange. When the child 
has thus known through the experience of various 
sensations what an orange is, he no more requires to 
go through the previous processes of the mind to know 
an orange. The mere sight of a yellow patch is sufli- 
cient to cause the perception of orange; for at the 
sight of the patch previous experience connected with 
it is aroused and thus the total experience is not of a 
yellow patch but of an object. This experience has 
both memory as well as sensory elements in it. 

NATURE OF CHILDREN’S PERCEPTS 

Children’s percepts are fragmentary, unstable and 
mixed up with imagination. The child cannot see an 
object for long; its attention is of a very fleeting nature. 
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Hence the child can seldom observe the complete 
features of an object. The child while looking at a 
bird, will not observe its beak, wings and legs at the 
same time. For it has no patience to see so many 
things. Hence its knowledge * remains fragmentary. 
It lacks in details. 

The second feature of children’s percepts is that 
they are unstable. The c>>ild cannot see an object 
for long for lack of dev'cloped interest. It is only 
people who have developed interest that keep on to 
one percept for a long time, since they examine the 
various features of the object. The child’s lack of 
names also makes its percepts unstable. 

The third feature of children’s percepts is that 
they are mixed with imagination. The child may 
look at a coat lianging on the wall and may tell his 
mother that he has seen a giant in the room. This is due 
to the rise of fear in his mind. This stirs up his imagi' 
nation and so all kinds of pictures are called up. They 
vitiate his perceptions. Thus children’s evidences afP 
not to be relied on. Children are also very much suscep 
tible to suggestion. A child begins seeing what he 
wants to see or what he is told he should see. 

The child has limited power of interpreting the 
sense experience. Hence be can not perceive as many, 
things at the same time as an adult can do. Nor can 
he perceive them as quickly as we do. While teach' 
ing children this fact is to be borne in mind. 
Only one thing should be presented to them at a 
time. What is told to them should be done slowly. 
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clearly and distinctly. Children require to spell 
every word they read. Similarly, they must hear 
every vord of what is said in order that the matter 
may be understood. The adults do not need it; 
for their "greater power of interpreting sense experience 
enables them to fill in the gaps between words with 
the help of imagination. It is the power ' of filling in 
gaps by the help ofi magination that accounts for the 
quick comprehension in thee ase of .idults and the 
lack of it in the case of children. 

OBSERVATION 

Its Nature — Observation is a higher process of 
the mind than mere perception. It is defined by some 
writers as regulated and com entrated perception. But 
it is much more than this. Observation involves a 
clear consciousness of purpose. It is perception 
directed by thought. The more developed the think- 
ing capacity of a person the better would be his 
observation. Children are supposed to be better 
^servers than adults. But tins is wrong. They ask 
many questions about the objects that they come 
across. This is due to their tack of knowledge of 
those objects. Adults have all such conmon know- 
ledge of the objects; hence the questions that arise 
in children’s mind 'about them do not arise in their 
minds. But whenever they observe an object they do 
so better than children ; for they have better thinking 
power and more developed interests. 

Traini.m Observation. — Children are ever 

looking for new things and asking questions about them 
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The adults should not discourage this tendency, but 
rather by proper answers to their questions should 
encourage them. The teacher can direct the obser- 
vation of the child by suitable questions. The child 
may be allowed to handle the object and make a 
drawing of it Such guidance from the teacher '^is 
necessary because the independent observation of 
children is mixed with fancy. The child is guided 
in his observation by feelings, impulses, and fancies 
of the moment rather than by any desire for accuracy 
and truth. 

The teacher has a larger stock of ideas. He is 
like the expert doctor pointing out the symptoms of a 
disease to an amateur. Tf the child is left to himself 
in observing a thing, he would observe only those 
aspects which he knew beforehand or those which 
at the moment strike him as queer. There is lack of 
purpose in most of his observation It is the duty of the 
teacher to suggest the view point from which the thing 
IS to be looked at. Observation becomes meaningful only 
when a point of view is developed in the child’s mind. 

Children should be required to tell what they 
observe Tins i.s. very neccssaiy in order to develop 
the power of observation. Effectiveness and accuracy 
of observatidn is to a large extent detei mined by the 
ideas one possesses and these in turn are determined by 
the use of words. Ideas and words develop in close 
inter-relation; hence in requiring children to make 
proper use of words, we are requiring them to frame 
clear ideas, .Thus expression in clear language of what 
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children observe is not only a test of their observe, 
tion, but it is also a means to fix and classify the ideas 
that the child possesses. 

Lessons in Nature study and object lessons are 
intended to train the power of observation of children. 
In these lessons, the teacher should develop a point of 
view in the child. The teacher himself should not tell 
the children what hd' sees. He should, by carefully 
framed questions, lead the child to see various aspects 
of the object. Then he should retjuire the child to 
describe his completed observation. 

E.xercises 

1. What are sensations ? How can they be distinguislied 
from perceptions ? 

2. What is meant by sense training ? Describe some 
educational method that aims to train the senses. 

3. How does perception develop in children ? In 
what respects do the children’s percepts differ from 
those of adults ? 

4. Distinguish between observation and perception. 
How can children be trained in observations ? 

5. Arc children better observers than adults ? In what 
respects are their observations defective ? 

6. Describe a lesson in observation. What arc the 
aims and special features of such a lesson ? 

Reference : — 

1. Dumville: Fundamentals of Psychology, 

2. Norsworthy and Whitley : Child Psychology. 

3. Stem: Psychology of Early Childhood. 
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MEMORY 

NATURE OF MEMORY 

f 

What is Meuory. — Memory is a knowledge of a 
former state of the mind with the added consciousness 
that it has occured before. There is a tendency in the 
mind to conserve its own past experience, • so that it 
may be available for future use. It is the basis of 
recognition of new objects and the growth of know- 
ledge. V\'e have seen before that in all perceptions 
memory is imolved. In other words, the past experience 
determines the nature of the present experience. 'Ihus 
remembering or memory is a fundamental fact of human 
consciousness. All thinking is based on memory. 

Lowei animals as well as men have the power of 
remembering to <i certain extent ; but whereas in the 
case of the former remembering is implicit, in the case 
of man it i.-. explicit. Animals cannot recall their 
experiences as well as we can do. This is due to their 
having a less developed brain. They have no power 
to make use of words which stabilise experience and 
make it available for future use. Thus men are superior 
to animals in memory and the capacity to think. 

Factors of Memory. — Memory is constituted of 
four factors — Learning, retention, recall and recognition. 
These factors are not separable from one another. 
Each is so intimately involved in other factors that 
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description of any of them involves a description of 
the others also. We may, however, for a systematic 
exposition of the subject take them up separately. 

LEARNING 

Value of Learning. — Learning is fundamental 
to remembering. What is well learnt is well retained 
and can also be recalled when needed. Thus learn- 
ing is one of the basic factors of memory. Learning 
implies retention ; for the only proof that a thing has 
been learnt well is that it is properly retained m the 
mind. What helps learning helps rentention also. 
Some writes for this reason do not take up the problem 
of learning while discussing memory They content 
themselves with giving conditions of retention and in so 
doing describe all the essential conditions of learning. 

We have dealt with learning generally in a previ- 
ous chapter. Here we may consider learning speci- 
fically as an intellectual process. 

Metiiohs or Learnini. — There are two main 
ways of learning — learning through mere repetition and 
learning through observation. Mere repetition fixes 
an impression in the mind. When the material to be 
learnt is a .set of non-sense syllable, this is perhaps the 
only method that one can adopt. But while learning 
sensible material we try to discover the meaning of 
words, their mutual relationships, and the general sense 
of the passage. We learn with the help of meaning and 
laws of association. For fixing a passage of prose or 
poetry in mind, the essential thing is to see the sense. 
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If the student gets the point with absolute clearness, 
he has pretty well committed the passage to memory. 

Even in the case of non-sense syllables, such as 
nok, koj, wok, pan, zut, hip, seg, ron. piz, leamtug 
is helped by observation. One might discover simila 
rities and contrasts between different syllables, . read 
meaning into them or may group them into pairs 
or discover* rhythm. We have seen before how 
doing helps learning. Now this doing may be with the 
hand or it may be with the head. Observation is a 
form of doing; it is thinking and trying to find meining. 
Hence it makes learning easy. 

Economy in Memorising — Much of the school 
work requires memorising. Hence it is important to 
know what are the best methods of memorising a given 
material. We have already observed that mere repe- 
tition is not as elTicient a raethoy of stufiy as observant 
study directed towards finding out the relationship of 
parts and the meaning of the while i asssge. Experi 
ments have been made with difiereut methods and the 
results show tliat some methods are better than others. 
We shall briefly show the best features of these methods. 

Recitation Method — Recitation method consists 
in reciting to oneself a piece after it has been read 
once or twice and looking to the passage when one is 
forgetting it. Learning with recitation is more 
economical than continuous reading of the passage. 
In the case of sensible material recitation ought to 
begin earlier than in the case of nonsense syllables, 
and it is more effective also in the long run. In an 
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experiment conducted by Gates, it was found tbat itt 
the case of 16 non-sense syllables learnt for 9 minutes, 
the students could remember only 35 percent of the 
material when all time was given to study, they could 
remember 50 percent when ;; of the time was given to 
recitation; 54 per cent when % of the time was given to 
recitation and so on. In the case of sensible material 
also there is a distinct gain when learning is accom- 
panied by recitation. 

Learning with recitation is effective because it is 
more stimulating and more satisfying. When one 
learns with a view to recite to oneself, one is more 
observant than otherwise. One tries to grasp the 
peculiarities of the words, their relationships and the 
meaning of the passage. Again, recitation shows the 
amount of success one has attained and thus increases 
interest in the task. One tries to find the peculiarities 
of the unlearnt parts and thus they are easily mastered. 
The greatest point of advantage in recitation is that it 
makes one do the saiiii thing as one has to do to 
the end of learning. Tf faultless recitation is the end 
which one wants to achieve, the best method would be 
to practise oneself in recitation. In recitation method 
one does the same thing with the help of some prompt- 
ing object as one would have to do later without it. 

Si'ACED .\Nu UNSPACEii LEARNING.— Spaced learn- 
ing is more economical than unspaced learning. It is 
better to read a given passage a number of times, then 
leave a gap and then read it again rather than 
read it at a stretch. The results of spaced and an- 
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spaced learning as found in experiment by Jost are 
given below : — 

EPFBOT OP SPACED STUDY ON ECONOMY OP MEMOBISINO 


Diitributioa of 

Total score 

Total score 

24 readings 

of B. 

of M. 

8 readings a day for 3 days 

mn 

7 

^ s* »» 4 » I 


31 

2 „ .. 12 ., j 

■Bii 

55 


Here we see that the widest distribution gives the best 
result. Hence if we want children to commit a certain 
poem or a passage to memory, it is always profitable 
to make the n read it two or three times a day for 
several da}s rather than make them learn the poem 
on one day. It fixes also the matter more durably in 
the mind. What is crammed m just before the exami- 
nation by continuous repetition is soon forgotten after 
the examination- 

Spaced repetition is more effective than unspaced, 
because in the latter case the work becomes boring 
due to monotony; the freshness of the mind which is a 
factor of advantage m spaced learning is absent in the 
case of unspaced learning. Moreover during periods 
of rest, the learnt material becomes better set m the 
mind by the process of subconscious cereberation. 

Whole and Part Learnino. — Whole learning is 
more efficient than part learning. If such a poem as 
“The Psalm of Life’’ or “Solitude of Alexander Silkirk’’ 
is to be learnt , it is more profitable to read the whole 
9 
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poem several times, rather than to learn it stanaavise. 
In an experiment conducted by Pyle and Synder it was 
found that with a poem of 240 lines, twenty per cent 
of the time was saved by learning through the whole 
method. Here are the findings of the experiment— 


WHOLE AND PART METHODS OF LEARNING 

( PASSAGE OF 240 LINES ) 


Method of study 

« 

Number of days 
required 

Totnl number of 
Minutes required 

30 lines memorised per j 
day, then the whole 1 
reviewed till it could 
be recited. 

12 

431 

3 readings of whole 
per day till it could be 
recited. 

10 

1 348 

t 


The factor of interest works in favour of the whole 
method. The apprehension of meaning of the passage 
helps in learning it. Moreover false associations that 
are cheated by the part method arc absent in the whole 
method. Only right associations between parts are 
created. Thus if one is committing to memory “The 
Psalm of Life’’, the desirable associations are between 
the last word of the first stanza and the first word of the 
second, whereas in learning by the part method assocaia- 
tion between the last word of the first stanza and the 
first word of the same stanza are formed. Thus — 
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Tell me not in mournful numbers 

Life is but an empty dream. 

For the soul is dead that slumbers 

And the things are not what they seem. 

Life is real, Life is earnest, 

And the grave is not its goal. 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Here desirable associations are between “seem’’ and 
“life’’ and not between “seem” and “tell’’. Jn learning 
by the whole method, since it reijuires the attention to 
go from “seem” to “life”, the desirable as=ociations alone 
are formed; whereas in the pat t method association is 
formed between ‘‘seem” and “tell” since attention goes 
from “seem” to “tell’’. The formation of wrong 
associations hinders the speedy learning of the poem. 

RETENTION 

Nature of Retention — Retention is a resting 
state of the impressions. The deeper the impressions 
formed during the process of learning, the better the re- 
tention Some persons have better retentive power than 
others. This depends on the quality of the brain they 
possess. One cannot improve this brute retentivity ; it 
is given by Nature once for all. Children differ in their 
power of retention, hence some are better memorisers 
and more intelligent than others. In order to make an 
impression retained, one should try to make it strong. 
Now the strength of the impressions depends both on 
the nature of the brain and on the manner and the 
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number of times the impressions are received. Thus 
the following conditions determine the strength of 
impressions:— 

( i ) Recency of impressions. 

( ii ) Frequency with which they are received. 

( iii ) Interest going along with impressions. 

( iv } The associations formed between different 
impressions. 

Let us consider the above conditions one by one 
Recency. — Recent impressions are likely to be 
better retained than remote once. With lapse of time 
an impression becomes weak and tends to disappear. 
If this were not so we would remember all the 
experiences we ever had in our lives. There are some 
people who believe that what is once known is never 
really lost from the mind But such a statement is 
extravagant. It would mean all the lessons we ever 
learnt, the lectures we ever heard, the stories we ever 
read and scenes and happenings that ever got our 
attention are still remembered by us. There is no 
evidence for such a view. There are, on the other 
hand, experimental evidences to show that as time 
passes a learnt fact tends to be lost. 

Frequency —The more frequently is a lesson 
revised the better it is retained by the mind. Frequent 
revision makes the original impressions deeper. Besides, 
frequency also works on the side of recency, for if an 
impression is being frequently made, much time would 
TO have been allowed to lasp: when it is recalled. 
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Interest. — The retention of an impression is also 
determined by the interest with which it is originally 
received. One remembers a thing that one desires to 
remember. Even the dullest student has a good 
memory for certain class of events. The merchant 
remembers prices of articles, the lawyer the names of 
his cliants and law cases, the cricket player the names 
nf the best players and the scholar the contents of books 
studied by liim In each case retention is determined 
by interest. Interest in the material makes one turn 
it in the mind over and over again In this way the 
impressions not only deepen but they remain fresh. 
Moreover there is another factor also that begins to 
operate, namely, association of ideas. 

Associ.vtion.— When two impressions are received 
together they become associated with each other, so 
that when one is recalled the other also tends to be 
recalled. The excitation of one impression serves as 
a stimulus to another impression associated with it 
The better an idea is associated with other ideas, the 
greater are the chances of its being well retained. For 
due to association when one of the ideas is excited, the 
others tend to be excited and thus impressions about 
them become deep. An isolated idea is likely to be 
lost from the mind due to atrophy or through disuse. 

How are associations between ideas formed ? There 
is only one principle determining the association of 
ideas, namely, attention. What is attended to together 
is associated together in the mind. Supposing the child 
has always heard only the school bell, and never heard 
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the temple bells or church bells, then the bell and 
school will become intimately associated with each 
other. Whenever the child thinks of the bell, he will 
think of the school. But if he has heard bells from 
different places, the impression of the bell will become 
associated with the impression of those places also. 

LAWS OF ASSOCIATION 

Psychologists have tried to formulate certain 
laws according to which ideas become associated 
with one another. There are three fundamental laws — 
The law of contiguity, the law of similarity and the 
law of contrast. 

Contiguity. — When an idea is received in the 
mind just after another idea, the two become so 
associated with each other that when tlie second is 
recalled, the first will also tend to be recalled. Thus 
one stanza of a poem recalls another stanza because 
they are associated by contiigoity. This is due to the 
fact that attention is paid to them one after the 
other in immediate succession. 

Similarity. — Similar ideas tend to be associated 
with one another. Thus the idea of one bird becomes 
associated with the idea of another bird, one city with 
another city, one poet with another poet. This 
happens because when an idea is received in the 
mind, it serves as a stimulus to other similar ideas 
and they are partially recalled at the reception of 
the idea. As a matter of fact till they become re* 
excited the new idea is not fully apprehended. We 
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always understand the new in terms of the old. Thus 
a new impression becomes associated with other similar 
impressions at the very time it is received by the mind. 
Now, since links are formed between the new and the 
old, they tend to recall one another. 

Contrast. — Contrasted ideas also become associa- 
ted with each other in the same way as similar 
ideas. When we apprehend an idea, we not only 
try to see its similarity with other ideas but we try to 
see the difference also. Thus in both cases of simi- 
larity and contrast, ideas become associated with one 
another because they are attended to together. Nero 
may remind us of Asoka and Aurangzeb may 
remind us of Akbar. 

Some writers think that the law of contrast is not 
an independent law; it is only a form of the law of 
similarity. Absolutely contrasted things do not remind 
as of each other. The swan may bring to mind the 
contrasted idea of a crow or a stork, since both are 
birds ; but it will not bring the idea of a tiger. In the 
apprehension of the ‘'swan'' idea of animals is not needed 
but of birds is needed. This shows that no association 
is formed betweei absolutely dissimilar facts. 

The teacher who wants to make his lesson well 
fixed in the minds of the students should take help of 
the above laws of association. He should make use of 
time-charts, geneological tables, compare one fact or 
character with another, and bring out points of con- 
trast. If the students themselves do it, they will have 
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all the greater benefit from the lesson. The teacher's 
work should generally be one of guidance. 

RECALL 

Nature of Recall. — Recall is a learned response 
to a stimulus. Recall is determined by retention on 
the one hand and by the presence of an adequate 
stimulus on the other. If two ideas are associated 
with each other in the process of learning, the one 
tends to recall the other, that is, each idea serves a 
stimulus to bring the other to consciousness. The 
conditions that determine recall are the same that 
determine retention, na.mely, association of ideas. If 
in actual experience one idea has been received after 
another, since they have become knit together by 
law of contiguity, the one will help in the recall of 
the other. Likewise, similar and contrasted ideas 
tend to recall each other due to association by simi- 
larity and association by contrast. 

Blocki.nc. pf Recall — Sometimes a well learned 
fact does not come up to the mind just when we want it. 
That there are impressions of it in the mind is proved 
by the fact that it comes up to consiousness when it 
is no more needed. We sometimes forget the name 
of a person just when we want it, though later on it 
comes up automatically to consciousness. Students 
sometimes forget the answers to the questions in the 
examination hall ; they remember them when they come 
out of the hall. It is seen that sometimes a speaker 
forgets the link between the ideas of a well learnt speech 
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]ust when he comes up to the stage. This usually 
happens with beginners. 

In all such cases as cited above there is some sort 
of inhibition or interference that blocks recall. One 
type of interference is emotional. Fear may paralyse 
recall. This is so in the case of the examinees forgetti'>g 
answers to the questions. x\nxious self-consciousness 
or stage-fright prevents the recall of a speech by novices 
in the art of speaking. They all the time think of 
making a striking success of themselves This makes 
them over-anxious and self-conscious, and thus they fail. 
Distraction is another factor that blocks recall. If there 
are similar ideas associated with each other they 
sometimes get into each other’s way during recall. 

Hclps in Recall — A Confident tranquil attitude 
of the mind is a proper condition of good recall. 
One should avoid self-consciousness and worry when 
recalling something. One should not doubt, for doubt 
is a great distraction. It interferes recall as nothing 
else does. Auto-suggestion is of great help in this 
connection 

One should drop the matter for a while when one 
finds himself set on a wrong track, and after some 
time come to it again when fresh. Worry and doubts 
make interference strong. They die away or become 
weakened when the matter is dropped for some time. It 
IS why one can recall better in the second attempt. 

From the fact of “blocking of recall" a teacher 
has to learn certain important lessons. While teach- 
ing a lesson he should present it in an orderly 
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fashion, else ideas not properly associated with each 
other will get into each other’s way during recall. 
In early stages wrong forms of words should not be 
allowed to get into the mind, else they would act 
as distractions during the recall of correct forms. 
When a student has learnt the wrong spelling of a 
word and later on learnt the correct spelling, the 
wrong spelling creates a doubt in the mind when 
the correct one is being called up to the mind. Hence 
wrong forms should never be presented on the board 
or repeated by the teacher. He should givd only the 
correct forms and get them repeated by the student. 

There are many educationists who question the 
value of dictation in teaching spelling “Dictation.” 
says Tomkinson, “has never taught and can never 
teach spelling.” The aim of dictation exercises is to fix 
spelling already learnt and not to teach new ones. 
Hence a teacher should not give to students such 
dictation ex"rcises as cannot be written by them with 
the fewest possible mistakes. For, when a student 
commits a mistake in writing a word, the wrong form 
of the word gets impressed in his mind and this 
impression is seldom completely wiped out. So even 
when the student has written the correct form a 
number of times, the impression of the wrong form 
creates doubt during the process of recall. A teacher 
might question-why should dictation exercise be 
given at all, if it be so easy that all the students write 
it correctly? The answer is: it fixes the spellings 
already learnt by the students. If the students 
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would not have done the exercise, they would have 
forgotten what is already learnt. Hence dictation 
makes firm what is learnt by students. 

RECOGNITION 

Recognition consists in knowing the object as 
having been experienced before. It may be more or 
less complete. At its minimum, it is simply a feeling of 
familiarity with the object; at its maximum, it is 
locating the object precisely in the past experience. 
Recognition is not dependent on recall One may not 
he able to re:all the exact situations when one met 
a person and yet one may recognise him at onee 
as one who met before We can recognise many 
things which we cannot recall. We recognise faefes 
and names that we cannot recall. The recogni- 
tion vocabulary of a person is much greater than 
his application vocabulary. The words he can 
understand are much more than those he uses in 
his own speech. We may characterise recognition 
as partial recall. In the case of recall the stimulus is 
not as powerful as in the case of recognition. 

Our power of understanding things depends on our 
power of recognition. For the process of apperception, 
which is essential to understand things, involves 
recognition. There are some students whose power 
of recall seems to be weak as judged by the ordinary 
examinations, yet they may be quite bright and their un- 
derstanding may be good. For understanding depends 
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on recognition which comes without much effort. 
Recall, on the other hand, requires mental effort. 

This must not, however, lead us to suppose that 
there is no relation between recognition and recall. As 
a matter fact, the greater the power of recognition in 
a man, the greater is his power of recall, 

FORGETTING 

Forgetting m.ay be due to the weakening of 
originjl impressions or it nny be due to blocking of 
recall. Besides these there may he cases of active 
forgetting. Ideas that are associated with unpleasant 
experiences do not come up to consciousness, even 
when an adequate stimulus is present. Such ideas 
are withheld by the mind so that they may not revive 
unpleasant memories. But the memories themselves 
do mt die away. They are present in a hidden 
chamber of the mind and continue to act in some way. 
They become associated with similar other ideas and 
thus form complexes. In pathalogical forgetting it is 
such complexes that work. Thus a lady may forget 
the face of a person whom she loved before, just 
because there is a complex of hatred in her mind 
regarding him. Children forget lessons taught by 
an unsympathetic teacher. Poetry lessons learnt in 
detention class are forgotten for the same reason. 

Leaving such cases aside one might like to know 
the rite of forgetting in normal cases. Ebbighaus 
made some very important experiments to determine 
the rate of forgetting with lapse of time. He utilized 
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what is known as the learning and saving 
The method consists in making the subject 
given miterial. Then some time is allowed 
After this he is made to learn the same material over 
again. It was found that the subject takes much less 
time in learning the material a second time. 

Forgetting is quick in the beginning then it be- 
comes slow. If it be represented by a curve or a 
graph there is a sudden fall in the beginning. Then there 
is a gradual flattening of the curve. The curve tends 
to meet the zero line but never reaches it. What 
is once learnt is never completely lost from memory. 
What seems to be absolutely forgotten, has still a 
value. It determines the reception of new ideas. What 
IS known as the culture of a man is mostly made up 
of such ideas as seem to have been lost from memory. 
While teaching a lesson this fact is to be borne in 
mind. One should not think that if a student cannot 
recall something to mind, it is lost from his memory 
and learning has done him no good. It facilitates 
the learning of other things by him. 


TRAINING OF MEMORY 


Educationists in the past believed that memory 
can be improved by practice. Hence exercises were 
given to the students to train their memory. Students 
thus committed to memory pages of books not for the 
sake of the material contained in them but for mere- 
ly improving their memory. Psychological experiments 
conducted in modern times, however, sho v that this 
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on recognition which comes without much effort. 
Recall, on the other hand, requires mental effort. 

This must not, however, lead us to suppose that 
there is no relation between recognition and recall. As 
a matter fact, the greater the power of recognition in 
a man, the greater is his power of recall. 

FORGETTING 

Forgetting may be due to the weakening of 
original impressions or it may be due to blocking of 
recall. Besides these there may be cases of active 
forgetting. Ideas that are associated with unpleasant 
experiences do not come up to consciousness, even 
when an adequate stimulus is present. Such ideas 
are withheld by the mind so that they may not revive 
unpleasant memories. But the memories themselves 
do not die away. They arc present in a hidden 
chamber of the mind and continue to act in some way. 
They become associated with similar other ideas and 
thus form complexes. In pathalogical forgetting it is 
such complexes that work. Thus a lady may forget 
the face of a person whom she loved before, just 
because there is a complex of hatred in her mind 
regarding him. Children forget lessons taught by 
an unsympathetic teacher. Poetry lessons learnt in 
detention cla.<!s are forgotten for the same reason. 

Leaving such cases aside one might like to know 
the rite of forgetting in normal cases. Ebbighaus 
made some very important experiments to determine 
the rate of forgetting with lapse of time. He utilized 
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what is known as the learning and saving 
The method consists in making the subject 
given material. Then some time is allowed ' 

After this he is made to learn the same material over 
again. It was found that the subject takes much less 
time in learning the material a second time. 

Forgetting is quick in the beginning then it be- 
comes slow. If it be represented by a curve or a 
graph there is a sudden fall in the beginning. Then there 
is a gradual flattening of the curve. The curve tends 
to meet the zero line but never reaches it. What 
is once learnt is never completely lost from memory. 
What seems to be absolutely forgotten, has still a 
value. It determines the reception of new ideas. What 
is known as the culture of a man is mostly made up 
of such ideas as seem to have been lost from memory. 
While teaching a lesson this fact is to be borne in 
mind. One should not think that if a student cannot 
recall something to mind, it is lost from his memory 
and learning has done him no good. It facilitates 
the learning of other things by him. 

TRAINING OF MEMORY 

Educationists in the past believed that memory 
can be improved by practice. Hence exercises were 
given to the students to train their memory. Students 
thus committed to memory pages of books not for the 
sake of the material contained in them but for mere- 
ly improving their memory. Psychological experiments 
conducted in modern times, however, shov that this 
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kind of training has little value. Memory cannot be 
improved in this way. Our remembering of facts 
depends on two things, the power of retention which 
the brain possesses and the method of learning. It is 
now accepted nearly by all psychologists that no 
improvement can be made in the first by practice. 
As William James says, the brute retentivity is a 
physiological quality of the brain and this is given 
to an individual once for all at biitli. It is an inherited 
quality. Hence any hope of improvement can he only 
in improving the method of memorising. A boy, 
practised in remembering long pieces of pro’-e or 
poetry or in remembering dates and facts of history, 
can do similar work much more easily than the one 
who is not so practised ; for, he discovers some method 
of doing the work quickly. He learns to ■apply himself 
intelligently to his task, develops habits of concentrat- 
ing attention, observing the matter properly, discover- 
ing relationships among facts, distinguishing the 
essential from the non-essential and thus does the 
work more quickly and efficiently than the one who 
has no such habit. The teacher who wants to 
improve the memory of his students should teach 
them proper methods of memorising facts rather than 
drill them in memory woik. 

Thorndike conducted many experiments to deter- 
mine how much trutli there is in the theory of formed 
training. According to the theory of formal training, 
school subjects are to be taught pnmarily not for 
the worth of the matter but for the discipline they 
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impart to the mind, or for the training of varioua 
mental faculties, such as, observation, memory, imagi- 
nation and reasoning Thus Classics were taught to 
train memory and the reasoning power of the students, 
Thorndike showed there is no truth in this theory. 
The training that one receives in one subject is 
useful in learning another only if there are elements 
common to both Thus there is no teal transfer of 
training. If a student has been practised in commit- 
ting to memory long poems, lie would improve 
in committing to memory only poems or pieces 
of prose and not multiplication tables or formulae 
of Chemistry. This happens because there are common 
elements in the first case between the material used for 
practice and the material later on used ; on the other 
hand, in the latter case there are no common ; elements. 
Hence if we want children to do a particular kind 
of memory work in later life, it is better to practise 
them in memorising only material of a similar nature. 

Again efficiency of w'ork depends very much on 
interest in it. However much the students may have 
been practised in memory work they make little 
progress in remembering what they do not want to 
remember, or what they have no interest in remember- 
ing. Hence the most important device to improve 
memory is to increase the interest of the students in 
the work they have to do 

ExeRCI&es 

1. What is memory ? What is its importance in the 
mental life of an individual. 
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2. What is the best method of learning a pjbem ? Why is 
learning with the help of recitation lAore efficacious 
than con'inuous learning ? 

3. On what does retention depend ? Can it be improved 
by practice ? 

4. Explain the Laws of Association. How do they Iielp 
recall ? 

5. What is meant by “blocking of recall" ? How can 
it be prevented ? 

6 “Dictation has never taught and can never teach 
spelling" — Elucidate the statement and show what 
exactly is the value of dictation exercises in the 
school work. 

7. Distinguish between recognition and recall. What is the 
value of each in the mental development of tlic child ? 

8 . Why do children forget lessons learnt in the deten- 
tion class ? What should a teacher do if he wants to 
fix a lesson well in the minds of the students ? 

9. What do you understand by ' transfer of training'' ? 
What is the exact value of committing poems and 
prose pieces to memory ? 

Refeiences : — 

1. Dumvillc : Child Mind. 

2. Morgan and Gilliland An Introduction to Psychology. 

3 . B. N. Jha : A Modern Educational Psychology, 

4. Ross : Educational Psychology, 

5. Woodworth; Psychology. 



Chapter X 
IMAGINATION 
NATURE OF IMAGINATION 

Imagination is the revival of tlie experience that 
occurred in the past and its arrangement into new 
patterns. The basis of both memory and_ itnagipation 
is expe'rieocei but whereas in the case of memory 
the past experience is simply reinstated in the old 
manner, in the case of imagination the past experience 
is utilized in constructing a new structure. Memory 
thus can be called reproductive imagination ; imagiji%> 
tion proper, on the other hand, it prodtictive, When I ' 
think of the scenes of the cinema film as I saw them 
last night, I am said to be exercising memory, but 
when on the basis of the old experience I construct a 
new story, I am using my imagination. Imagination 
M-thus not an exact reproduction of the past experien- 
ces as memory is. The contents of the past arc 
reproduced and combined in a new order. I have 
seen heads of men and bodies of horses. Imaginatioia 
combines thfi two and I can think of a'Tibrse with 
a human head. “Imagination”, says Woodworth, “is 
mental manipulation. When the individual recalls 
facts previously observed in reality and then proceeds 
to arrange them into new patterns, he is said to show 
imagination. A product of imagination is composed 
10 
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I of parts receive^ jgpt difierent times" and later recalled 
' anJ* combined, as a centaur is composed of man and 
horse, and a mermaid of a woman and fish,” 

Relation to Memoey. — We have pointed above 
that both memory -and imagination have past expe- 
rience as their basis. But whereas memory simply 
reinstates what happeneri in the past, imagination 
makes a new creation on its basis. Memory, moreover, 
inv olvM recognition. Iheie is a feeling of familiarity 
with the experience In the case of -imagination 
it is not so. Memory always refers to the past, but 
imagination may lefer to the futute. Thus, when I 
am thinking of a house in which I lived five years 
ago I am using memory but when I think of a house 
that I am going to build, I am using imagination. 

Imagination depends on memory. Memory is 
' concerned with reminding past experiences. Without 
it imagination of a new situation is impossilble. Ima- 
gination cannot create the new material ; it can simply 
I ulilize what is given. Thus a man born blind cannot 
' imagine coloured pictures. Sometimes memory involves 
imagination. When we think of places we visited a 
few weeks ago, we do not icmr mber all that we saw ; 
but we supply the gaps with the help of imagination 
and complete a picture to the mental eye which other- 
wise would be fragmentary. 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN MENTAL 
IMAGERY 

We think with the help of images. Images Bf$ 
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necessa^ to r^ll the past experieocesi^i^S well as ta 
make schemes for the future^ Thus both memoiy 
and imafpnation require the use of images. There are 
individual differences in mental imagery of different 
persons. Some can recall seen things better, others can 
recall things heard better. In other words, some people 
think of their past experience in terms of visual images, 
others think in terms of auditory images. Similarly 
motor images, touch images and olfactory images enter 
more or less in the mental imagery of different persons. 
Usually men think with the help of many kinds of 
images, ^ut tbfi visual images of a person may be clearer 
than his auditory images and \icc versa. People who 
think purely in terms of visual images are called visiles, 
those who think only with the help of auditory images 
are called audilcs. Similarly there may be motites, and 
tactiles, Tlie normal individual makes use of all kinds 
of images. Hence to make an impression indelible, 
it must be conveyed through different senses. Children 
will remember spellings better, if they are taught through 
the eye, the ear and the sense of touch rather than 
when only one sense is used. To fix a new word in 
the mind of the boys, the teacher should pronounce 
it aloud ; the word should be uttered by the boys ; it 
should be written on the black board, and copied 
down by the boys in their note-books Thus when 
one kind of memory fails, the student can yet remeni* 
ber the word with the help of other images. 

Children as a rule have better visual imagery than 
^dults. Hence while teacHihg' Tifem appeal [shoirtd be 
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made to visual experiences. Things presented to the 
eye are better remembered by them than those heard. 
The imagery of children is also very lively. This 
sometimes leads them to mistake things imagined for 
things actually seen. This is a source of many lies 
of children. 

Children's power of thinking with the help of words 
is ytiy limited. Thinking in terms of words requires 
a degree of abstraction of whidi children- are not 
capsible. ^Mhen.we utter a word before a child, the 
corresponding visual picture of the object denoted by 
the word comes up to his mind. The word has no 
meaning unless this picture is visualised. But this takes 
time. Hence children are slow in thought. While 
speaking" to' "children one must speak slowly and 
distiiKtty. It Is only after much experience that the 
mind adopts the short-circuit movement of substituting 
words for ^isual or other kind.s of imagery. 

CLASSIFICATION OF IMAGINATION 

Imagination has been classified by different writers 
in different ways. Below is given one kind of classi- 
fication, 

IMAGINATION 


Reproductive Productive 


Receptive Creative 


Pragmatic .Esthetic 


Practical Theoretical Artistic Phantastic 
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Here the word inu;git\%tipjn i$ ttsedjpr caUine 
mental pictures in the absence of the object. Some 
wn^ters use for this kind of general experience the word 
'ideal representation.” When the ideal representation 
is of a purely reproductive type, it is called memory; 
when it is pr oductiv e, it is called “imagination", proper. 

In other words an imagit^lion is prodd^ive. Now 
this productive imagination is said to be receptive or 
imitative when the imaginative activity follows the 
lead of another person. Thus when a child is hearing 
a story told by his grandmother, he calls up mental 
pictures to understand the story. Mis imaginative 
activity is not original; it is directed by another 
person* s mind. Such imagination is called receptive 
imagination. When the child constructs his own stOQr.„ 
or thinks of purchasing several articles in a fair, his 
imagination is creative. It is original. Creative 
imagination is called pragmatic when the ends to which 
the imaginative activity is directed is the accomplisih- 
meat of some thing in the real world. The scheme 
for visiting a new place or solving an arithmetical 
problem are examples of "pragmatic imagination. This 
type of imagination is controlled by the world of reality 
and its laws. ..Esthetic imagination, on the other hand, 
is relatively free. The imagination of the poet, imagin- 
ing the clouds as carrying a message of a lady to 
her lover, is an illustration m point. In the poetic ima- 
ginSdon, there are still some rules which guide the 
artistic creation; when no rules arc followed, when 
imagination is absolutely free, as in day-dreaming, it 
is said to be phantastic. 
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TRAINING CHILDREN'S IMAGINATION 

Madam Montessori’s Views. — There is a con- 
troversy among educationist.^ as to whether or 
not children’s imagination should be developed. 
According to Madam Montessori, children have too 
much of imagination and their imagination requires 
to be controlled rather than developed. To encour- 
age :^hem in their imagination is to cut them oS from 
reality. Such children miserably fail when they have 
to face hard realities of life. Hence, Madam Montessori 
discourages telling stories to children. Stones of 
bir5sr* aflimials, and giants in which children delight 
do them no real good. If edupatiou is a preparation 
fqr life these stories instead of helping, hinder in the 
achievement of that aim. 

There are many educationists who think these 
contentions of Madam Montessori as unsound. If 
we cut off the child from his life of imagination cut 
him off from all that is of joy to him. The life of tlic 
cRTld IS full of hard<:hips, but his imagination helps 
him to ignorej the haidships and live a blissful exis- 
tence. As Stevenson points out, he eats the cold mutton 
with the grandeur of a king; his craddJc is the fairy 
boat carrying him to the land of eternal merry- 
making. Most of the plays of children involve the 
use of imagination. If the imaginative part from 
children’s plays is taken away, the play will cease to 
be a j'oyful activity. It would no more expand his life 
or develop originality and spontaneity in him. The 
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new types of plays with wooden apparatus, that Madam 
Montessori has devised, are not a proper substitute for 
the ordinary imaginative games of children. It is 
feared that they will make the life of the child 
wooden. William Stern has questioned the value 
6f the games with “the didactic apparatus” i« 
expanding the life of the child. The criticism of 
Stern seems to suggest that Montessori has altogether 
eliminated the principle of play from the education of 
the child. In this respect the Kindergarten method pf 
Froehel is much superior to the Montessori method. 
The Kindergarten method advocates the telling of 
stories to children ; it encourages games of personation, 
and in a thousand ways develops the imagination and 
self-activity of the child. We think that the Kindergarten 
metliod is psychologically more ‘.ound. Though it if 
true that tlie child has to live in a world ruled bjr 
scientific laws, he need not be made aware of this fact 
too early. His mind is not ripe for scientific knowledge. 
Before it becomes ready to receive it, it has to pass 
through the stage of imagination and makebelieve. 
As T. P. Nunn points out, the makebelieve of the 
child is not an indication of the decay of his perso- 
nality; it is rather an indication ef its growth. 

Mc^oefr- OF Tkaimuig I ja A ciNATi oN. — We can 
tram nre“l^fTfiStl5h of ttor-rfimPtlSSSSlf^tories. In 
the ’beginning cliildren will hear stories. This will 
develop their receptive imagination, Then they will 
recite the stoiies heard by them or make their own 
.gtorie s. This will develop their creative imagination. 
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Dramatisation of stories also develops creative 
imagination. Great works of art have their roots in 
such small performances of children. 

In the games of children their constructive imagi- 
n^pn iTSeveloped. Scouting has proved very helpful 
^ , ^liis respect. The scouts have to mialke" schemes of 
their excursions, distribute duties to each member and 
to anticipate various difficulties that they might meet 
on the way. All this trains thc -constructive-hnagina- 
tion of the child. ' 

The imagination of the child can be trained 
through the ordinary school>work also. Literature 
thus develops the .-esthetic imagination of the child. 
Scientific imagination or pragmatic imagination of a 
theoretical kind can be developed through teaching 
science by the heuristic method. This method requires 
the child to think out, under the guidance of the 
^achcr or independently the causes of the phenomena 
he is studying. Practical imagination, in its various 
forms is developed by the project method. In this 
I method the child faces a problem and studies the 
[method of solving it in a natural setting. 

Exercises 

1 . In what sense is imagination a reproduction of past 
experiences " What is its exact relation with memory ? 

2. What are the special characteristics of the imagery 
of children? How should a teacher handle a class 
keeping in view the nature^of children’s imagery ? 
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3. Classify imagination. Show how the different kinds 
of imagination can be developed in children. 

4. Discuss the view which says that the imagination of 
children should not be developed. 

5. Suppose you have to teach a new word to a child ; how 
would you proceed to ensure its permanence in their 
memory. Give reasons. 

6. “The child’s makebelieve is a phenomenon of expansion 
or growth’’ — Elucidate. 

7. What is the value of telling stories to children ? 
What kind of stories do infants like most ? Why ? 

■8. “There can be no castles on earth without castles in the 
air.” — comment on the statement so as to bring out the 
value of imagination in the life of an individual. 

9. What is the difference between a poet’s imagination 
and the imagination of a day-dreamer? Which kind of 
imagination do we find in children more ? How can 
we prevent the child from indulging in day-dreaming. 
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Chapter XI 
THINKING 
NATURE OF THINKING 

Elements of Thinking. — Thinking is an activity 
of the mind in which past experience is made use of 
t^Ohre a problem. In thinking we attentively analyse 
and arrive at an interpretation of an object or situation 
which faces us or which we anticipate and we map 
out a course of action with reference to it. Thus 
thinking is an activity of the mind in which we are 
awRre of the pujposc and are mentally striving Iiard 
toTachieve the purpose. Woociwotth has given the 

n hig five elements of the process of thinking: — 

' i ) Orientation towards a goal, 
ii ) Exploratory movement to reach the goal. 

) ( iii ) Recall of the pieviously obseivcd facts. 

1 ( iv ) Grouping of the facts into new patterns. 

* ( V ) Inner speech and gestures. 

Let us take an example to see how the above 
elements are involved. Suppose, a student goes away 
from his room without locking it and on his return 
fin^s that two of ins books that 'were lying on the 
table has e been taken away by some one, He thinks 
ano~wl)o should have taken them away. He thinks of 
asking his neighbours if any one came to his room, 
buf he does not do so as he is reminded that they were 
also away. Then he thinks if some one of his friends 
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"“t'*”'* . Incide ntally, he Js. f£pin4ed. that 

a certain friend had asKea nim to lend one of the books 
and that he had consented to do so. TEIe thinks of 
approaching; the friend, hut he says to himself that the 
frintJ^jyjuld jnot have taken two books. Then he 
thinks, perhaps another person has removed the books 
for teaching hiatA lesson. He is reminded that the 
gentleman did a similar thing on a previous occasion. 
Thus he is satisfied for the moment. He reaches the 
solution of the problem. 

Here the problem that initiated the thinking 
activity was finding the cause of the removal of the 
books. It was followed by many exploratory thought 
movements : relevant facts of previous experience were 
recalled and a tl^eory constructed that satisfied the 
case in hand. During all this time inner speech was 
going on. Thinking, is trial and error method of." 
arriving at the solution of a problem, ^carried on with 
tlieniefii of ideas instead of actual bodily movements. 

"" Thinking is an analytico-s}ntlietic activity of the 
mind. When a person is faced with a new situation, 
its various features aic analy.‘-ed and discriminated. 
Then those elements that aie common between this 
new experience and some old experience arc apprehen- 
ded, and a^ inference is arrived at on the basis of the 
past experience. I find that a boat is overloaded; 

I know this from certain signs that the boat shows. 

I am reminded of what happens to overloaded boats, 
hence I fear that it may sink. The thought movement 
here is analytico- synthetic. The analysis was carried 
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on while I was recognising the essential features, and 
the synthesis was done when the old experience was 
applied to the present case. 

Levels of Thinking. — When the word "thinking" 
is used in Psychology we generally mean conceptual 
thinking. Some writers, however, have recognised 
thinking as having different levels. Thus thinking may 
be pe rceptua l, imaginative oE conceptiT^. Perceptual 
tKinking is guided*1By actual sense stimulus. TBrs is to 
be found in animals. Imaginative thinking is done 
with the help of images Ufan alone can do this kind 
of thinking. Animals are not capable of having 
images. Hence they cannot think in terms of images. 
The highest kind of thinking is conceptueJ. In this 
only concepts are used. It is carried on mainly with 
^tlie Iielp of words that stand for concepts, 

Thinking is sometimes classified as "associative 
thinking'* and "conceptual thinking,' Associative 
thinking is carried with the help of images, whereas 
conceptual thinking is carried on in terms of concepts. 
In associative thinking tlie previous associations be- 
tween images are recalled, in conceptual thinking the 
concepts are analysed to sec if there arc common 
clemepts between two concepts. It may be the discovery 
of a new meaning in the old concept, that is, the 
application of a concept to a new situation : it may be 
formulation of a concept to cover many concrete cases 

CONCEPTION’ 

Naiure of a Conceit:— a concept is n^general 
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idea designated by a word. Tlie_ word stands for a 
class of object s. The formation of concepts Is a com- 
plex mental process, of which only developed minds 
are capable. The following mental processes are 
involved in forming a concept ■ — 

( i ) Observatidn Of Several individual objects. 

( ii ) AnaiysiTof the component qualities of each. 

(iii) Comparison of the qualities. 

(iv) bfental unification of similar qualities. 

(v) Naming the tinified q'ualities. 

A child sees many such animals as cats, dogs and 
goats. The child notes the several qualities of each 
different kinds of animals. Suppose, it has the concept of 
the cat and the dog already and it has to form the con- 
cept of the goat. When the child for the first time sees 
a dog he n otes the var ious qualitiea of the aaicnal. He 
finds that there ate striking points of similarity between 
this new animal and the dog, and there are striking 
differences between it and the cat. He classifies the 
new object in the dog category and calls it a dog. As 
a matter of fact, a child seeing a kid for ^the first time 
called it tMtM ( dog). But as the child comes across 
rtiore goats, he finds that there are striking points of 
difference between dogs and the new animals though, 
there are many points of similarity among the new 
animals themselves. All dogs bark at the approach of 
stranggrs but the goats do not bark The bleating sound 
of goats is also different from the barking of the dogs. 
The goats eat grass, the dogs do not do so. Similarly 
other points Of similarity between the different goats 
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are noted; at the same time the child notes the points 
of difference between the dogs and the goats. Now 
the child has the idea of a new animal. This idea 
requires to be named by a new word. It asks for a 
name and usualTy the adults supply^ the^ name. 

Here we see, to have the concept of the goat 
the child had to observe many goats with a view to find 
out what common qualities there ate among the goats 
themselves and in what qualities they differ from 
each other as well as from animals of another class. 
The child had to analyse the various qualities of 
tii^animals. Then he made comparison of the qualities 
of the ^animals of the same class and contrasted them 
with qualities poss.esied by animals of a different class. 
He finds that there are ample common tiualities 
among the new class of animal and those qualities are 
to be found in no other animal; hence the qualities 
are menially united. Ihcy require to he designated by 
a new name and accordingly a name is gh en. 

Theabose account of the formation of concepts 
j should not lead us to .suppose that one always sets out 
{deliberately and consciously to do such a task. As 
outlined above, the task seems to be very arduous. 
But in actual practice it is not so. Just as the actual 
process of assimilating food is not a difficult one, though 
an account of the process would make it seem very 
difficult, so too it is the case in the formation of con- 
cepts. We have given an analysis of what actually 
occurs very quickly and rather imperceptiveijr. 
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Conception is an analytico-synthetic activity of the 
mind. This is evident from the above account of 
the actual formation of a new concept; observation, 
analysis and comparison of qualities was followed by a 
synthesis of them, that is, by the processes named 
mental unification and naming. As a matter of faet, 
the analytico-synthetic activity is fundamental to all 
thinking; conception, being a kind of thinking, also 
involves analysis and synthesis of ex[>erience. 

Concepts are sometimes classified as concrete con- 
cepts and abstract concepts. Concrete concepts stand 
for classes of things, abstract concepts stand for 
qualities. An abstract concept may stand for a single 
quality, such as, greenness or yellowness or it may 
stand for a number of qualities, such as, virtue, man- 
liness. Thus, an abstract concept may be simple or 
complex. 

Relation of concfpt is ivith words.— There 
is a very intimate relation between concepts and words. 
Many psychologists hold the view that one cannot 
have a concept, without the corresponding word to 
name the concept. According to Max Muller there is 
identity between thought and speech. “Speech is 
thought,” says he, ‘‘and thought speech’’. ’ There can 
be no thought without speech. William James who 
does not hold such an extreme view, still emphasises 
the importance of words in the growth oT concepts. 
The word stabilises the concept and makes it available 
for future use. If there be no word to name an idea 
the latter would not come to the mind, and even if it 
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came some how to the mind, it would not stay there. 
.William James says, ''Nation who have no names 
for particular virtues do not possess the virtues”. 
Th|s statement shows the importance of words in the 
growth of concepts. 

Growth of Concepts. — The j^rowth of the 
number of concepts is determined by the growth of 
experience on the one hand, and increase in the site 
of^hc "vocabulary on the ^ther. As the experience of 
an individual grows, he comes across with many 
objects dissimilar from those he observed before, he 
comes across ideas not known to him before. Along 
with the expansion of experience he also learfls new 
naines. As a matter of fact, the growth of the language 
goes on apace with the growth of ideas, lienee we can 
accurately judge the intellectual development of u 
person by the size of his vocabulary. Backward races 
have very few words to express their thoughts; civilized 
ones have many. Similarly, the intelligent child has 
a* large stock of words at hi$ command, as is seen by 
his fluency in speech; the backward child, on the 
other band, gasps for words. This is evident from his 
slowness in speech. The lack of words, in fact, is 
due to lack of thought, and the mastery of language 
is indicative of possession of thought. Thus person.s 
who speak a language fluently are generally more 
intelligent than those who fumble of gasp for words. 

A given concept grows either by increase in its 
connotation or in its denotation. As our experience 
grows we may learn that a particular word has 
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nieaningjthat w^did .not knOlV Lefore. Thus a person 
m^ Haw known that “Nazism’' is^the doctrine q£, 
i*ti*Lj8l*PJ«ri0lity. But'^later, he might learn that 
“Nazism” is a kind of socialism. The meaning of tbi 
concept lias thus become more dcilnite. This is growth 
of the concept by increase in its connotation. A con* 
cept may grow by increase in its denotation also, that i<;, 
by increase in the number of cases which the concept 
stands for. Thus we know tliat German people are 
called “Nazis’*; later on we might learn that people of 
other nations may also be Nazis. In the beginning, to 
the child the word “dog” stands for fb^ familiar street 
dog which sometimes visits the house, but later on, 
it liegins to stand for the terrier, the greyhound, the 
bulldog etc. Here the denotation of the term ha^. 
expanded. Thus the concept has grown. 

TEACHING OF CONCEPTS 

Importance of Teaching Concepts. — To impart 
new concepts to the child is one of the chief aims of 
education. "Tlie process of education,” says William 
James, "taken in a large way, may be described as no- 
thing but the process of acquiring ideas or conceptions, 
the best educated mind being the mind which has the 
largest stock of them, ready to meet the largest possible 
variety of the emergencies of life. The la^ of educa- 
tion means only the failure to liave acquired them, 
and the consequent liability to be floored and rattled 
in the vicissitudes of experience." * Concepts arc 
necessary both for the development of intelligence as 


* Talkt to Teachtrt. F. 140. 
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well as character. All intellectual growth ttieana 
growth of concepts and their proper use. The deve> 
lopnient of character also is determined hy concepts, 
in as much as, an indn idual is not likely to adopt a 
particular course of .action, however good or noble it 
may be, unless ideas about it exist in his mind. 

The Methi'O or ti acaiKc Concects. — in teach- 
ing concepts the teacher has to refer to the actual 
experience of the child. Where the corresponding 
experience does not exist tlie teacher should first lead 
the child to ha\ c the experience. Then there is the 
manipulation of the experience. This consists in its 
analysis and synthesis. The process ha.s been already 
outlined before, the teacher has simply to help in the 
process by a set well-directed (|ue«tions. Then he 
has to 'Upply a name. 

The teat hinj; of concepts must not be mistaken 
for teaching of words. This m ^fj-y often done by >oung 
teachers. W hen a new word occurs in a text, the 
teachi r gives meaning of it in terms of some other 
won!’. He. at times, gives ready made definitions of a 
concept. The students thus become learned without 
growing ill intelligence. If we want a child to have 
a real knowledge of concept.- we must not hasten. 
Wc must proceed slowly. We have to pioceed from 
the concrete to the abstract. The child has a mastery 
of only those concepts which he acquires by his 
own mental effort. The teacher has simply to guide 
the mental activity of the child. Thus if the teacher 
has to teach the concept of "jiorosity'’ to children! he 
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ijhottld show tiiem objects that arc porous and those 
that are not porous. The children are to be led to 
analyse the qualities of each class of objects and 
compare them. They arc thus to be led to observe 
a peculiar quality in some of the substances, tiamelyf 
“porosity.” When the students have noted this common 
quality welt, a name is to be supplied. 

In early childhood, mental analysis should be 
accompanied by actual manipulation with the hand. 
During seven or eight years of age children arc inte' 
rested in sensible properties of objects. The construc- 
tive instinct is most acti\c in thi^ period. The child 
is ever manipulating different olq'ects, putting them 
together and taking apart. The teacher is to utilise 
this instinct in the growth of the child’s concepts. This 
is done in Object-lessons, Nature -study. Manual train- 
ing and Drawing. The chief aim of such lessons is 
not to impart physical dexterity to hoys or to make 
them nice workmen but to make their concepts clear 
and well-defined. The lessons named above bring 
the child in actual touch with the concrete. A person 
whose ideas are thus based on the concrete is always 
at heme with the world. 

The doctrine, “proceed from the concrete to the 
abstract”, must not be supposed to mean that we should 
lead the child to the concrete even when be haa 
got the abstract concept. The child should not re- 
main too long in the concrete. He must trocetd; when 
too much fetish of the concrete is made, the result is 
not intellectual development, but intellectual retards- 
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tion. Sometiiaes teacher# nanecessarity introduce the 
concrete to make their lesson# look impressive. 
Pictures and epidiscopes are used where hone are 
needed. Such devices bring intellectual laziness 
among children. They get into the habit of always 
looking for somethitsg sensational. It is not educa- 
tion but the very negation of it. If a lesson does 
not lead to the growth of new ideas in the mind of the 
child, it cannot be said to have benefited him. 

JUDGMENT 

Nature of Judgment. — When concepts are 
referred to each other in thought, the product is a 
judgment. It is a mental process in winch two or 
more ideas are compared to each other. Relationshi|)s 
between two things, or between a thing and a quality 
or between two qualities are established by the process 
of judgment. Thus when I say, "Dog is an animal" 
relationship between two classes of things is established ; 
when I make the judgment "Ice is cold", relationship 
between a thing and a quality is established, and when 
I make the statement, "Heat is unpleasant", or 
‘'Honesty is the best policy", relationship between 
two qualities is established. A judgment is a unit of 
thought. Though elements, of which a judgment is 
made, are concepts, they arc not psychologically prioi 
to it A concept is the result of a series of judgments. 
The child from the earliest time begins making sucli 
judgments as, this is a cat, that is a dog. Wlicn 
the child says "a cat ", it really means, "it ia a cat". 
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"tlie cat is comtag^, etc. The word stands for smik 
judgment. 

The concepts of a child grow as he is required to 
use them in judgments. They become definite and 
clear. When a child is required to describe an objeet, 
he has to make many judgments abont it. The various 
qualities are thus analysed and apprehended by the 
child. It is the duty of the teacher to see that the 
child makes use of his concepts in judgments. He 
should also enable them to frame new judgments. 

The judgments may be analytic or synthetic. The 
analytic judgment explains the meaning which the 
concept has already acquired. A synthetic judgment, 
on the other hand, brings new information, or adds to 
tile meaning of the concept Tims, “honest men are 
truthful*’ is an analytic judgment: whereas the judg* 
nient, “honest people prosper in life” is syntheHc. The 
former class of judgments does not require \crificatioa 
in actual world. Children should be led to make both 
kinds of judgments. 

REAStiNINC 

Natlke of Reasonikg.— Tlie highe.st type of 
thinking is reasoning. It is carried on throngli judg* 
luents or propositions. A proposirion is a judgment 
expressed in speeclu When the truth of a new pro* 
l>osition is deduced from the truth of the known 
propositions, by discovering the various implications 
of the latter, the process is called reasoning. In Lo|pc, 
tlte known propositions are called premises and ^the 
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4^ttccd proposition is called an inference. Thus 
msoning begins with a proposition and ends in a 
proposition. Reasoning is directed to the solution of 
a problem. The activity begins with a problem and 
ends in the solntion of a problem, which may be prac- 
tical or intellectual. This may be illustrated by an 
ejcample. 

A man hears a great noise at distance and wonderis 
what it is. There are many possibilities. A play might 
be going on, a marriage procession might be coming, 
or a riot might have broken. He now carefully analyses 
the nature of tiie noise. He ilnds that the noise Ia 
steady and does not become more or less. That shows 
it is not Uie noise of a marriage procession ; for in the 
noise created by marriage processions there is no 
steadiness. Similarly, he examines other possibilities ; 
he tries to gather more information. He consults his 
memory. In the end he comes to the conclusion, that 
it is the noise of workers of a mill, who are making 
a 'demonstration of theii discontent. The other possi- 
bilities are eliminated. The conclusion is based on u 
similar experience tliat had occurred before. The 
previously knoum truths are here made use of in 
understanding a new situation or arriving at a new 
truth or inference. 

Tytes of Re vso'vinc.,— Reasoning consists either 
in the application of a known general truth to a parti- 
cular case or in discovering a new truth from observed 
facts. In logic tiie former type is called deductive and 
the latter is called indiictizv. Let os illustrate each 
with examples. 
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It is a known troth that students who arc weak 
in language are weak in history; we find a student 
weak in language and infer that he must he weak in 
history also. Of course, as actually occurring in the 
mind, the process of reasoning has not the above 
sequence. Reasoning as an actual mental event will 
begin with a problem, say the problem is; how a 
particular student will progress if he takes up history, 
as one of liis subjects of study. To get to the solution 
of the problem one's past experience will be ran- 
sacked. During this process, one might hit upon the clue, 
namely, the weakness of the student in language. This 
clue IS the middle term which lends to the solution : 
for it is known by the rcasoner that students weak 
in langttage are weak in history aUo. 

The above example illustrates deductive type of 
reasoning The actual difficulties of such reasoning 
consist in finding out the clue or tbe middle term. 
To get tbe clue the situation has to be very c.arefuUy 
analysed. .\ny mistake in analysis may bring a virong 
solution. The reasoner must know what general 
propositions are applicable. This depends on a careful 
analysis of tlie case, A careful analysis of the case 
is thus half way in solving the problem. Very often the 
sedution of the problem comes during the process of 
.tn.'vlysis itself. 

In geometrical reasoning what is most important 
is to analyse the problem wdl. Wliilc teaching boys a 
lesson in geometry this is to be 1>ome in mind. The 
students have to be taught how to analyse a problem 
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rfttiier than bow to apply known propositions to solve 
the problem. But analysis is not enough. Analysis 
IS always done with a view to arrive at a solution. 
All the relevant known knowledge is called to memory. 
Wltat will not help the solution is rejected at once. 
Thus after much rejection tiie clue is reached which 
leads to the solution - of the problem. 

Most teachers do not realise the importance of the 
trial and error process involved in searching out the 
clue. They usually suggest the clue. Where the clue 
is suggested, there is no training in reasoning. No 
mental effort has been made. If the reasoner docs not 
himself make the mental effort, he gains little. The 
type of reasoning that we usually find done by boys 
in the classroom is imitative rather than original. 
U is simply a reproduction of the mental activity that 
has been gone through by another person. 

The second type of reasoning is ittduciittr. Thl® 
consists in arriving at a general proposition from known 
cases. Its aim is to add a truth to one’s knowledge. 
Of course, the enijuiry is always initiated by a problem, 
i.e, the aim is practical (taken in a brosd sense). 
Siq»pose, tlic cliild secs a rainbow and wonders what 
it is. He asks the question to his mother. He gets 
the answer, it is the bow of god Indra. He is usually 
satisfied and asks no further question. Bat a child 
with a maturer mind will not be satisfied wdth this. 
He will push the enquiry further. He may recollect 
that he saw similar colours when he was looking 
through a prism. He tries to find out something 
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conuQon between the two. He analyses facts one by 
one. He may find nothing. Here he needs the 
teacher's help. Under his guidance a hypothesis may 
be framed. He frames the hypothesis that it is light 
itself which has somehow cansed the seven colours, 
lie performs some experiments. These experiments 
^liow that the white ray when passing tlirough a prism 
splits itself in seven colours. Tliis leads liim to the 
general proposition that the white ray consists of seven 
colours. This proposition may be verified by more 
experiments or new cases. It may be verified in 
another way. The seven colours may be mixed in tlie 
proportion in which they are found in a prism. If 
the result is the production of whiteness then 
there may be left no room for doubt. The rotating disc 
uf seven colours is tlius used to verify the truth of ^e 
proposition that the white ray consists of seven colours. 

Here we mark five stages of reaching the. truth: 

( i ) Initiation of a problem. 

( ii ) Collection of the data : their aualyiis and 
classification. 

( iii ) Framing of the hypotliesis. 

( iv ) Verification of the hypothesis. 

( V ) Arriving at a law. 

The main difiicnlty of inductive reasoning lies in 
ilie collection of the data and their analysis and classifi- 
cation. What actual data are, the reasoner does not 
know. The collection of the data depends to a great 
extent on the hypothesis, the rea soner has in mind, 
and this depends on his insight. Thus tiic coUec- 
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tion of the prefer data it the most important step iu 
arriving at the solution of the problem}. 

The teacher has to train the students in collecting, 
classifying and analysing the data. The heuristir 
method of teaching aims to train students in indepen- 
dent reasoning. Here, the student is encouraged 
to find out the solution of the problem for himself. 
But there are limits to this. The student cannot be 
wholly in the position of the original discoverer. Neither 
has he the time to discover all truths for himself, nor 
the ability. What is c.vpected of him is to think out a 
few steps of the reasoning process. .\Inch of the induc- 
tive reasoning in the classroom is, as a matter of fact, 
imitative aiitl it has necessarily to be so. 

Wc must not, however, think that we cannot 
train students in inductive reasoning. A lesson in 
science and a lesson in grammar aim to do it. 
In a lesson in grammar, the teacher takes a large 
number of sentences as actually spoken by student.^. 
They are then chassiiied as they involve or do not 
involve a particular rule i. e . according to some simi 
larit}' in them. The students are led to see the rule 
working in them. This rule is inferred. TIic rule i-, 
fixed in mind by further application. 

Similarly in a lesson ip science, a law may be 
inferred from {lartieular cases. The students arc 
familiar with expansion of metals, as seen in railways. 
They arc initiated with a problem. A hypothesis is 
framed It is during the l<ot <lays only that the rails 
expand; hence heat ma> be the cause, rxperiments 
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are performed to see it. The students note die results. 

Thus they arrive at the law that heat expands solids. 

This may be further verified by an appeal tu experience. 

ExcBcrsL- 

1 . Analyse thinking as a mental jiroccss. What aro 
its different levels ? 

2, Distinguish between associative thinking and concej - 
tual thinking. What kintl of thinking do we fin I 
in children more ? Why. 

, 1 . Wliat is a concept ? I low ia it formed Illus- 
trate 5 'nur an-.wer with suitable examples. 

4. What is the importance of words in the growth of 
concepts ?What should a teacher do to increa-e 
the concepts of the child - 

5. -Pcoceed from the concrete to ibe abstract*' I^xplain 
and discuss 

0. By a concrete example show how a concept may be 
t.iught to a child. What should be done to secure the 
permanence of the concept in the mind of the child ? 

7. What is a judgment ? How is it related to concepts -• 
Wliy is it nece^saiy to reijuire i. hildren to giiedescrip- 
tion of objects seen by them or ide<is they have in 
their minds - 

S. What arc the steps or the process of re.i-oni ig Illus- 
trate your answer ivith examples. 

■). Distinguish between Jgduciii’e and iiiductU e reason- 
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ing. What are the main difficulties iu each type of 
reasoaing. 

10 How can the children be trained in reasoning. Illus- 
trate your answer by teking an example from a 
lesson in geometry or a lesson iu science. 
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CifAl'TER XII 

\VI] J. AND CHARACTER 

NATURE OF WILL 

Meaning of Wilt,. — Will is a word which is 
used quite frequently in common speech. We often 
hear such statements as, -‘Washington was a man 
of strong will”, “A coward is a person of weak will”. 
When the word “will*’ is used in such statements, it 
stands for a significant idea. It is, however, difficalt 
to define the idea. Psychologists have not come to 
agreement as to the exact connotatio;i of the word 
will. According to some, will is the very soul of the 
man and the term “free-wilT* is used to mean soul. 
.According to others, will is “the sum total of ali our 
impulses towards activity”, or it is "the whole man 
active”. In the latter concept of will all the various 
impulses of the man are included. Will is not some- 
thing over and above these impulses but just an aggre- 
gate of them. This %iew of the nature of will i.s 
Ml direct contrast with the \ie\v which states that there 
is a "free will” that governs the impulses of man. The 
nature of the will, however, can best be understood by 
what the will does. Hence let us turn to the functions 
of will. 

Functions of wru..— We can easily recognise 
two functions of will. .They are 
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( 1 ) Deciding tlie course of action when we are 
confronted with ouny alternatives. 

( 2 ) Controlling the impulses and directing them 
to rational ends. 

We become aware of will in us whenever we 
liave to decide between two or more alternative courses 
of action. Here it would be advantageous to know 
the various elements of a voluntary action or an action 
directed by will. 

Avaly'-i^ or Vot.CKTARY Action.-— A voluntary 
action mar pe analysed as follows : — 

(1) The rise of an impulse in tlie mind. 

(2^ Conversion of the impulse into desire. 

(3) Conflict of desires or motives. 

(4) Deliberation. 

(5) Decision. 

(G) Action. 

It is always a consciousness of want or a rise 
itf un ivtl'iibc tliat initiates mental activity. The feeling 
of want may be due to some instinctive craving or 
due to some intellectual, moral or aestlietic need. Man 
is prompted to action for the satisfaction of a want, 
the con.scioiisncss of which is always disagreeable. 

When this consciousness of want is viewed in 
relation to the nature of the self it becomes a dcriir. 
An appetite is blind, a desire, on tlie other hand, is 
enlightened by self-consciousness. In desire the idea 
of the end i^ present and this end is recognised as 
good. There is also a knowledge of the means. 
AoimaU are not capable of having desires. All their 
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Mtions Are inapolsive as thqr liave their origin in 
instincts. Mo.st of children’s actions are also inipoU 
sive, but as the self of a man grows, he no longer acts 
from impulses but from motives, that is, he always has 
a clear consciousness of the end that he is going to 
realize. * 

The third stage of the voluntary aciion is the 
i:onflict of desires or motives. This occurs when a 
desire comes in conflict with another desire, incompa- 
tible with the first W'c cannot satisfy all our desires. 
One cannot sit for study and go out for a walk at the 
same time. Both are desirable ends, but the satis- 
faction of one means renouncing the satisfaction of the 
other. In such a situation, the two desires are pullfRg 
against each other. 

The above state of _ affairs is follotved by dclibci a- 
lion. In deliberation there is arrest of action. The 
self judges the merits and demerits of each one of the 
motive. The pros and cons of the different courses 
of action arc considered. Each one of the alternatives 
is mentally seen how it would affect the self of the 
man. The process of elimination takes place in order 
to choose one course of action and reject others. 

The state of deliberation is very painful. The man 
is in a mental seesaw. He is feeling the push and 
pull of different desires. Much of his energy is thus 
lost. It is, however, a very necessary stage. One 
who does not deliberate, is a thoughtless person. But 
one who keeps on deliberating too long is not a 
successfal man in the world. 
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( I ) Deciding the course of action when we arc 
confronted with many alternatives. 

( 2 ) Controlling the impulses and directing them 
to rational ends. 

We become aware of will in us whenever wC 
Iiave to decide between two or more alternative courses 
of action. Here it would be advantageous to know 
the various elements of a voluntary action or an action 
directed by will. 

ANAt-Y'is 01 Vor.u.viARY AcTioN.—A voluntary 
action may fie analysed as follows:— 

(1) The rkc of an impulse in the mind. 

<2 1 Conversion of the impulse into desire. 

(3) Conflict of desires or motives. 

(4) Deliberation. 

Decision. 

(C) Action. 

It is always a consciousness of want or a rise 
cf UH ivitnlsc that initiates mental activity. The feeling 
of want may be due t<> some instinctive craving or 
due to some intellectual, moral or aestiietic need. Man 
is prompted to action for the satisfaction of a wantf 
the con.<!cioii-!ness of which is always disagreeable. 

When this consciousness of want is viewed in 
relation to the twture of the self it becomes a desire. 
An appetite is blind, a desire, on the other hand, is 
enlightened by sclf-consciousness. In desire the idea 
of the end i« present and this end is recognised aS 
good. There is also a knowledge of the means. 
Animnb are not capable of having desires. All their 
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actions are impulsive as th^ have their origin in 
instincts. Most of children’s actions are also itnpul. 
sive, Imt as the self of a man grows, he no longer acts 
from impulses but from motives, that is, he always has 
a clear consciousness of the end that he is going to 
realize. • 

The third stage of the voluntary action is the 
( onAict of desires or motives. This occurs when a 
desire comes in conflict with another desire, incompa- 
tible witli the first. VV'c cannot satisfy all our desires. 
One cannot sit for study and go out for a walk at the 
same time. Both are desirable ends, but the satis- 
faction of one means renouncing the satisfaction of the 
other. In such a situation, the two desires are puIlIRg 
against each other. 

The above state of ^ affairs is followed by delibcia- 
iian. In deliberation there is arrest of action. The 
self judges the merits and demerits of each one of the 
motive. The pros and cons of the different courses 
of action arc considered. Each one of the alternatives 
is mentally seen how it would affect the self of the 
man. The process of elimination takes place in order 
to choose one course of action and reject others. 

The state of deliberation is very painful. The man 
is in a mental seesaw. He is feeling the push and 
pull of different desires. Much of his energy is thus 
lost. It is, however, a very necessary stage. One 
who does not deliberate, is a thouglitless person. But 
one who keeps oa deliberating too long is not a 
successfol man in the world. 
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Ddiiberation mds when decisio* emerges. In deci- 
sion choice of one of the motives is made. With thi'; 
motive the self identifies itself. The other motives then 
disappear or keep on lingering but with little power. 

Mow the question arises: how does deliberation 
end 7 Between the conflicting motives, who mak<» 
the choice ? One wiew is that the choice is always 
made in accordance with the strongest motive ; there 
is nothing which makes a choice among motives. The 
strongest motive wins whenever there is a tug of war 
between motives. This fact itself is called decision. 
Another view is. there is a free will that chooses 
between the conflicting motives. The choice is done 
bf the fiat of the free will. This free will is itself 
indeterminate. It is not determined by what it did in 
the past. The third view is that the decision is made 
by the self that is by one’js character. The man 
deliberating considers whether a particular cour-e 
of action is in accordance with his character or not. 
He sees whether it will or will no^ satisfy his social, 
spiritual, as well as his material self. A rational 
action always involves such a consideration. 

Decision is followed by action. Here it is the 
kineasthetic impression of the past that plays an impor- 
tant part. A man is prone to do as he has done before. 
If a man is not habituated to a life of action, the state 
of indecision keeps on for a long time and often his 
decision does not emerge in action. 

Datebminikg TENDENaEs: — In reaching a deci- 
sion the will is determined by a number of conscious 
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and flnconscious factors. Besides the impulses of 
moment, the factors are the ideas and ideals of the 
man, some of which are concious and others are 
unconscious. Then there are his habits, and senti- 
ments and other impulses. All these in one way or 
the other affect the decision of the moment. It is these 
that make up the character of the man or his total 
personality. IViU ts nolhing but character m action A 
man may understand that a particular course of action 
IS generally good but he may decide that for him it 
is not good ; for it may not be in consonance with his 
ideals of life or his present needs and circumstances. 
Again, a man may decide that he ought to act in a 
particular way, but he may not be able to act up to 
his own ideals, for lack of proper sentiments or habits 
of action Thus to fashion the will of a man, one has 
to fasliion his character. , 

WEAKNESS OF WILL 

We may classify weakness of will into two main 
kinds: (i) Impulsiveness, (ii) Indecision. 

There are some persons who without considering 
the pros and cons of the situation come to decision. 
The impulse o f the moment initiates action. In the case 
of children, we amply find this. Impulsiveness is due 
to lack of habit of thinking or education in self 'govern' 
ment. Impulsive people do not exercise a rational 
control over their desires. Such persons have often to 
repent for their actions. As a person's experience 
grows, sentiments and ideas develop in his mind. His 
12 
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iwpttiws th«n are better governed. He acquires the 
ability to inhibit the impulses of the moment. In 
enabling the individual to have a perfect control over 
his impulses lies the education of will. Impulsiveness 
is overcome by deKberatety postponing the satisfaction 
of the imptil.se. Let a chiidjbayc. what he. wants but 
not just when lie ^nts The child has to be taught 
to control himself. As proper sentiments develop and 
as the habit of postponing the gratification develops, 
he would lose impulsiveness. 

Another form of weakness of will is indecinon 
This is due to lack of habit of action. One who keeps 
on deliberating too long exhausts hts energy in mere 
thinking Such a person is incapable of effectual 
action. JU't as impulsiveness is indicative of imma- 
turity of character, so indecision is indicative of its mal- 
formation W'liere contemplation and action are not 
properly balanced in life, the result is a habit of 
indi.cis:c i’tople with vciy high idi-als and small 
achievements are of this nature Habit is a great 
factor in determining the will of a man. One is prone 
to do what he is used to. The kinaesthetic impressions 
that an action leaves, enable one to act with ease a 
second time In order that child may not contract 
the habit of indecision, he should from the very start 
be made to live a life of action^ 

Besides the above two forms of weakness whicli 
are normal, there are certain abnormal forms of weak- 
ness. Such weakness may be classed as pathological. 
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We may note here two forms of it, namely obstinacy 
and aboulia. 

Obstinacy is a kind of impulsiveness. It is impuli9ve> 
ness of a pathological order. A child insists on doing a 
certain thirg, however much he may be prevented 
from it Threats and punishment do not avail here. 
Obstiiucy is a kind of fixation whi':li the child himself 
cannot get rid of. This is due to the presence of some 
strong impulse in the mind of the child. The impube 
originates from a complex, i. e. an undesirable senti> 
ment ; hence it cannot be treated in the ordinary way. 
The ordinary impulses can be inhibited by punishment: 
it is not so in the case of impulses having their origin 
in a complex. The treatment for such cases is often 
just the reverse of the one we meet out for ordinary 
cases. Tjie obstinate child instead of being chastised 
is to be treated with sympathy. Obstinacy originates 
from harsh treatment received by the child. The 
continuance of such a treatment simply aggravates 
the disease. It is by an expression of sympathy only 
that we can hope to dissolve the complex which is at 
the root of obstinacy. ^ 

AbouUa is an extreme form of indicision of will. 
Tlie patient cannot decide anything. Someone else 
has to decide for him. He has to be pushed into even 
the behaviour of dressing for breakfast. There is no 
good in rebuking or eiving advice to such a person. 
He should be led to act He should be allowed to act 
whichever way his interests take him 

A milder form of this disease is ftckle-mindedness. 
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imjralees then are better governed. He acquires the 
ability to inhibit the impulses of the momeat. In 
enabling the individual to have a perfect control over 
his impulses lies the education of will. Impulsiveness 
is overcome by deHberateiy postponing the satisfaction 
of the impulse. Let a child have, wbat.he wants but 
n ot ju st when he u^nts. The child has to be taught 
to control himself. As proper sentiments develop and 
as the habit of postponing the gratification develops, 
he would lose impulsiveness. 

Another form of weakness of will is indecision 
This is due to lack of habit of action. One who keeps 
on deliberating too long exhausts Ins energy in mere 
thinking Such a person is incapable of effectual 
action. JUst as impulsiveness is indicative of imma- 
turity of character, so indecision is indicative of its mal- 
formation W'here contemplation and action are not 
proper’y balanced in life, the result is a habit of 
indcvisio . I'lOple with \ciy high idi-als and siiiall 
achievements are of this nature Habit is a great 
factor in determining the will of a man. One is prone 
to do what he is used to. The kinaesthetic impressions 
that an action leaves, enable one to ait with ease a 
second time In order that child may not contract 
the habit of indecision, he should from the \ ery start 
be made to live a life of action.^ 

Besides the above two forms of weakness which 
are normal, there are certain abnormal forms of weak- 
ness. Such weakness may be classed as pathological 
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We may note here two forms of it, namely obstuia^r 
aud aboulia. 

Obstinacy is a kind of impvlsivenesa. It is impulisve' 
ness of a patholo^cal order. A child insists on doing a 
certain thirg, however much he may be prevented 
from it Threats and punishment do not avail here. 
Obstinacy is a kind of fixation which the child hims^f 
cannot get rid of. This is due to the presence of some 
strong^ impulse in the mind of the child. The impulse 
originates from a complex, i. c. an undesirable senti- 
ment : hence it cannot be treated in the ordinary way. 
The ordinary impulses can be inhibited by punishment: 
it is not so in the case of impulses having their origin 
in a complex. The treatment for such cases is often 
juat the reverse of the one we meet out for ordinary 
cases The obstinate child instead of being chastised 
is to be tieated with sympathy. Obstinacy originates 
from harsh treatment received by the child. The 
continuance of such a treatment simply aggravates 
the disease. It is by an expression of sympathy only 
that we can hope to dissolve the complex which is at 
the root of obstinacy. ^ 

Abouha is an extreme form of mdicision of will. 
The patient cannot decide anything. Someone else 
has to decide for him. He has to be pushed into even 
the behaviour of dressing for breakfast. There is no 
good in rebuking or eiving advice to such a person. 
He should be ltd to act. He should be allowed to act 
whichever way his interests take him 

A milder form of this disease is fickle mindedness. 
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The man changee his mind so often that his life 
becomes a burden to him. This is often due to the 
presence of some complex. A good case of it, cited 
by Morgan, is given below. 

“A young gentleman suddenly began to suffer from 
self-reproach He suffered in very trivial matters. One 
day he went into a store to buy a straw hat. He 
selected one that suited his fancy, put it on and left 
the store. Hardly was he outside the door when the 
thought came upon him, “You ought not to have bought 
that hat”. Absurd as it may seem, the sense of having 
done wrong which he experienced was of very great 
intensity. He continued on his way, arguing with 
himself to the effect that his feeling was absurd, that 
he had done nothing wrong, yet all the while the 
sense of self-reproach remained. Finally his distress 
was so great that he turned and began to retrace his 
steps towards the store, intending to excaange the hat 
for another one. On the way he was assailed with 
new doubts, for he kept thinking “May be, it would 
be better if 1 kept this hat Miy be, 1 am making a 
mistake if I take it back”. By the time he bad reached 
the store, he had decided that it would be better to keep 
the hat, so he started for home again with his purchase 
still on his head. Before he had gone very far, the 
first sense of guilt had again assailed him and Anally 
he did return to the store and, exchan ging the hat for 
another, felt considerably, if not entirely relieved He 
went through a similar performance on another occasion 
when he had gone to his bank to get a new cheque book.,,* 

* UorgM; ^ Thr Pnyc/ioloyif of the Unadjusted School Child, 
P. 1«, 182. 
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The abnormal behaviour of the young man was 
due to the presence of a complex in his mind. He 
had been disappointed in love and he had harboured 
ill feelings against the lady who had caused the 
disappointment. These feelings were combined with 
other undesirable feelings present in his mind. 
These were feelings of hostility against his father 
who used to punish him in childhood. His moral 
self, however, rebuked him for entertaining such evil 
feelings. Hence, a complex was formed. He became 
over-cautious about his own conduct lie feared 
doing wrong to some one. This manifested itself in the 
fickleness of mind, described above.^ 

NATURE OF CII.AR.ACTER 

Character is often defined as a completely fashioned 
will. When an action ,is repeated again and again, 
it creates a habit in one’s mind. Character is a habit 
of willing. He whose actions are guided by fore- 
thought and reason, develops a well-organised rational 
character, whereas one, in whose life impulsive 
acti}ns predominate, develops an ill-organised cha- 
racter, which, in other words, means no character 
According to ethical writers there is character in a man 
to the extent to which there is the power of self deter- 
mination and self control in him. 

Character in Relation to Will.— Character 
and will are mutually determined by each other. A 
good character naturally expresses itself in good con- 
duct, i.e,, rational acts of will. Similarly good con- 
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duet produces |;ood character. Character is an abiding 
atrvctore of the mind, whermis will is that which acts. 
Character is created by will. But the will in turn is 
determined by character i.e.. by previous witling. 

There are some psychologists who do not believe 
in the doctrine of free will or a will over and above 
character. According to them, character is not a 
creation of will in the sense as a building is a 
creation of an artist. Character is the roan himself 
and will is only a fuoctiou of character. The 
determination of the character by will simply means 
determination of the self by the self. Character and 
will are names of the same ihing. Tt is the man 
himself who acts When we view him as an end uring 
personality, we speak of character : when we ' sew 
him as an active being, we speak of will . 

Rsxation With Sentiments. — A sentiment is 
an enduring structure of the mind, as character is. 
According to McDougali, character is simply an orga> 
nisation of sentiments. There are various sentiments in 
the mind of a man, .'•uch as sentiments for material 
possessions, sentiments for relatives and friends, s< iiti> 
ments for ideas and ideals. These sentiments are 
organised under the dominant sentiment of self-regard. 
This sentiment is at the root of self-respect and the deve* 
lopment of moral ideas. It develops very gradually, 
and in its development lies the growth of character. 

McDougali here views a sentiment, not simply as 
habit of feeling towards a particular object, which is the 
usual meaning of the word, but as conative-affective 
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Rtro^ure. It is, in other words, a habit both of feclistg 
and of action. A sentimeat is associated with an 
idea; hence all the three aspects of the mind, viz., 
cognition, affection and conation, are equally compre- 
bended in the concept of sentiment. Thus an organi- 
sation of sentiments would naturally mean organisa- 
tion qf character. 

But whatever meaning we may attach to the 
word sentiment, it cannot be gainsaid that a man with 
noble sentiments can be better trusted than a mart 
with keen intelligence and high ideals of life but 
lacking in the corresponding noble sentiments. If a 
person has not well-developed sentiments for worthy 
objects, he has nothing to check him from immorality 
and vice. As Cyril Burt points out, sentiments act as 
v l)reak and a briddle. without which a man would 
go headlong into all kinds of sensuous gratifications. 
Hence those who aim at building character in [the child 
have to aim at developing healthy sentiments in him. 

Character IN relation to ideas and ideals — 
Though we are taking up last the place of ideas and 
ideals in character, it is not the least important. t..ha- 
racter consists in a rational control of one’s impulses. 
It is only when ideas and ideals of a man develop that this 
rational control is made possible. It is for this reason 
that Socrates said, ’’Knowledge is virtue.’’ He meant 
by tliat saying, that if a man knows what is right, he 
will do the right. We may not fully agree with Socrates 
in the proposition that the knowledge of right actions 
creates those action, but it cannot be gainsaid that 
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a man will not do what is avoid doing what 

is wrong, unless he has a knowledge of the right and 
the wrong. There is great truth in the saying of 
Herbart, ’’A stupid person cannot be virtuous.” A 
stupid man may do a good act, but unless he knows 
that the act is good and is moved to do it because it 
is good, he cannot be said to have acquired a merit 
by doing the act. It is the motive and not the 
overt act that is judged when we judge the conduct 
of a man or his character. What the man does not 
know, cannot be a motive of his action. A man who 
khows only two ways of spending his leisure time, 
namely, going to play tennis and reading newspaper, 
cannot be 'expected to take part in a literary debate. 
Such a person is naturally gravitated to sense indul* 
gence or to indolence when his two favourite occupa- 
tions of leisure be not available to him, Hence the 
more we develop ideas in the mind of an individual, 
the more we make him immune from vicious tempta- 
tions and so the more we increase the worth of his life. 

The development of ideas in another way indirectly 
affects character. There is an h^verse relation bet- 
ween intellectual occupation and a life of emotions. 
Emotions can be controlled by keeping the mind 
engaged in thought. Their force is thus weakened 
and they can be easily directed to worthy ends. 
When they are not so directed they create disturbances 
of personality and result in mal-formation of character. 

This must not, however, lead us to suppose that 
by merely having ideas and ideals in life, character 
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will be formed. A man may have good ideas, but 
he may not act up to his own ideals. Ideas become 
forces in life when feelings are attached to them, and 
this happens when th ey are held on with tenacity. 
What is thought again and again, naturally acquires 
a feeling tone and becomes a sentiment in life. It then 
determines conduct and character. It is not one 
single thought of good that makes a man good but it 
is the habit of thinking good that makes him so. 

FORMATION OF CHARACTER 

We have outlined above the nature of character 
and how it is related to will, sentiments and tdeas- 
Character is determined by conduct; the latter depends 
on will, which in turn depends on ideas and sentiments. 
Hence to form the character of a person, we have 
to educate the head and the heart as well as the 
hand. The whole process of education rightly viewed,! 
consists in nothing but formation of character. On' 
character depends the success of life, character is 
destiny. We shall briefly describe the means by which 
this object can be achieved We .shall specially con- 
sider here the place of instruction, imitation, suggestion, 
coercion and appreciation in the formation of character. 

Moral Instbcction. — One of the means of 
building character is to impart moral instruction. 
This may be direct or indirect. Indirectly moral 
ideas may be communicated through literature, history 
as well as otiier subjects of the school curriculum. 
Herbart. howeveer, places History and Literature first 
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in the curriqUum of st,|idies as th^ at^u»4--hi 
mOml-Adcaa. All true literature is moral, a» all artia 
Art usually is not didactic, but its inflaeace oa the 
soul i« elevating. Literature proi^erly taught, not only 
imparts noble ideas, but creates noble sentiments 
without which ideas would not be forces in life. 
Music, said Aristotle, is the catharsis of the soul. Simi- 
larly all good literature purges the soul of undesirable, 
feelirg. Not only this, it awakens noble feelings, 
charms the evil propensities and sends them to sleep. 
Thus it makes a man imperceptively good. 

For chidren the best form of literature is fables 
and stories. Children love stories, hence they can be 
utilized for their moral education Plato bad seen 
the value of fiction in forming character. A fiction 
has a lie in it, but this lie is only a mask wine!' ti u‘h 
puts on in order to appetr pleasing to untulore 1 minds. 
The stories of children should have a moral purpose 
but it should not be open. It should be concealed 
and the child should discover it as he grows mature 
in experience<' 

The child can imbibe moral ideas through poems 
also. Poems arouse emotions and so through them 
good sentiments can be fonned. The child w’no has 
been properly taught the poem oa PatrioHsm, will have 
patriotic feelings. Similarly, other noble feelings can 
be created through the teaching of poetry and drama. 

The more advanced children will leam History. 
History is .the record of human, achieyemeuts. Of 
course, it abounds in errors and failures also. But 
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when it is properly presented it would teach bow 
stress hi life can be achieved. In the long run it 
is not vice that succeeds, but virtue. This is what 
History is to show. History., ij philosophy teaching 
examples. It should not be a mere record of 
failures or of successes cleverly won History teaches 
that there is a just Soul in the universe. It is this which 
ordains events and no one can cheat Him There is 
a moral purpose in the universe. Further it supplies 
the best examples for imitation. Itjnpves emotions 
a9d creates sentiments of love for the worthy and 
hatred against the vicious. It is such sentiments that 
.ire effective inhibitors of vice and crime in one’s own 
life. As Carlyle has pointed out in Heroes and Hero- 
one cm be himself a hero who does lOt 
luve and wor.'hip litioes. Moral lessons laii be very 
effectively taught through lessons in History....^ 

As to the value of direct teaching of m^^rrality 
educationists are not of one opinion. Some say, formal 
moral instruction does no good in building the 
character of the child Sometimes it suggest'! victsof 
wliich children may have remained otherwise innocent. 
Moral instruction becomes specially harmful when the 
teacher is known to be a man of weak character or 
when he does not command tlie respect of the 
.‘■tudents. In such cases, the impulse of contra-sugges- 
tion is aroused and then the students do just what they 
are forbidden to do. 

Rousseau speaks against imparung moral instruc- 
tion to young children. Children have no power to 
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distinguish the right from the wrong, hence instruction 
in morality in their case simply becomes imbibing 
dogmas, which they cling to tenaciously in later life. 
These dogmas shut the eye of reason, so that the 
child who has been thus educated can do any irrational 
act without compunction. 

But, perhaps, the views cited above are extreme 
Moral instruction has also a great value in forming 
character. This is specially so when it is combined 
with religious teaching. Of course, no one has a right 
to become a teacher of religion and morality whom 
the students regard as morally weak. As a matter of 
fact, a teacher who does not command the respect of 
the students for Ivis character is not worthy of his job, 
whatever be the subject he may teach. This does not 
mean that the teacher has to be a paragon of perfection ; 
but he shoulvi certainly be above such weaknesses 
as are obvious to the eyes of children An irritable 
unsympathetic and indolent person cannot teach 
morality to children, just as he cannot influence others 
by his precepts. 

iMiTATiorf —One of the effective means of forming 
character in children is to arouse their impulse of 
imitation, whenever a worthy ideal is found. jCxample 
teaches better than precept. Suitable examples arc to 
be selected from tlie environment m which the child lives 
as well as from History and Literature. Tlie teaclier 
himself should be a model for tlie boys. The boys 
unconsciously copy him. Children also learn a great 
deal from their companions. Perhaps, there is nothing 
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that tnilaences the character of a man so much as the 
character of his own friends. The teacher should 
bring to prominance one whcris a suitable model for 
others to copy. One of the laws of imitation is that 
it flows like water from a high to a low level. But 
here what is high and what is low has to be recognised. 
When a child recognises some one as superior to him 
in certain virtues, those virtues will gradually flow to 
him. Let the spirit of hero-worship be developed in 
children. Then they will have line character4s<^ 

Suggestion. — In forming character, suggestion 
also has an impoitant place The appeal of precept 
is to the conscious mind; whereas the appeal of 
suggestion is to the unconscious. Children are much 
more suggestible than adults, hence many good habits 
can be formed in them through proper suggestions. 
The teacher carries with him prestige suggestion. 
Hence, he can easily implant in the mind of the child 
what he thinks as good. Higher natures over-power 
lower OIKS through the force of suggestion. 

But tlie teacher has to be very guarded in his use 
of suggestion. He should not arouse the impulse of 
contra-suggestion in their minds. When there is a lack 
of sympathy between the teacher and the taught, the 
impulse of contra-suggestion begins to work. It has 
a harmful effect on character of children. 

There are, however, limitations to the use of 
suggestion. Subjecting children, too often to suggestion, 
weakens their character. Suggestion works in the 
absence of the cntical faculty. With the dawn 
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reason, suggestion yields frface to tetional t hwtg h t. 
Much suggestibility in a person, indicates weakness of 
will. Such a person is credulous and can be led to do 
whatever a man of strong will wants him to do. 
Hence the teacher should gradually develop rational 
thought in children, so that they might judge indepen- 
dently what is good and what is liad fur them. 
There is no character in a man who lacks m the (wwer 
of independent thinking,)* 

Punishment.— Tlie value of pimishment in tlie 
education of the child is a much debated questi'm of 
our days. The dictum of the old pedagogics was: 
spare the rod and spoil the child It was believed 
that unless the child's will be properly disciplined it 
will grow perverse. The christi.'in teachers of the 
Mediaeval age believed that the child is bom with evil 
and he is to be reclaimed from il Punishment purges 
the soul of the child of this cm]. The school thu> 
became to the child a place of chastisement rather 
t'rrm a place of learning Comminius called it “the 
slaughter huost of the young’ 

Roussean brought a change in this attitude 
According to him the inborn nature of the child is good ; 
it is society that corrupts him “Every thing is good,*' 
says he, “as.it comes from the hands of the Author of 
Things ; every thing corrupts in the hands of men’’ 
Thus by punishing the -child we do not make him 
noble but spoil him He grows timid in nature, and 
loses all power of independent thinking. lie acquires 
the habit of doing what others require him to do. 

The changed attitude is reflected these days in the 
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Montessori and Kindergarten systems of education^ 

It is also to be found in Herbartian conception of 
discipline. Discipline should not be forced from with- 
out, bot it should grow from within. In the ddvelop- 
ment of such a sense of discipline lies the growth of 
character. The researches of New Psychology have 
also lent .«upport to the views of Rousseau. Excessive 
use of punishment is responsible for many cases of ' 
disturbances in personality Many vices of character 
are contracted not due to lack of punishment but due 
to an excess of it. The implanting of virtues requires 
strengthening of the tendencies that are for good, 
as well as weakening of those that prompt man to evil. 

The use of punishment, however, cannot be 
absolutely dispensed with tn the school. There are 
certain cases of moral lapses which can be cured 
only by punishment Rousseau had advocated the 
doctrine of education by natural consequence But 
the child should not wait to learn all his lessons from 
Nature. Nature is often slow in teaching her lessons, 
and the cost tliat the learner has to pay is too much. 
The burnt child dreads the fire. Punishment that 
society inflicts is artificial fire which aims to prevent 
the child from evil. 

Punishment may be retributive, preventive, elimi- 
nitive or reformative. Retributive punishment coasists| 
in making the culprit compensate for the wrong done^ 
by him; preventive punishment aims to prevent the 
individual from repeating the mistake and teachiog, 
others through him not to do a wrong act; eliminitive,' 
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punishment is directed to isolate the person from 
society so that others may not be <^iiteiQpated by the 
V vice in him ; reformative punishment seei(s to reform 
Vhe will of the individual. Nonr in every punishment 
each one of the above objects is achieved; bm we 
characterise punishment one way or the other according to 
the predominant motive with which it is administered. 
The predominant motive of punishment in the school 
should be to reform the child. All punishment in the 
school has to be thus reformative or educative. 

Punishment, to be educationally valuable, should 
be realised by the offender as some-thing deserved by 
him. He should feel that it is for his good that he is 
being punished. It should bring penitence from him. 
Unless punishment awakens the moral .sense of the 
offender, it cannot be educationally justified. For 
this. It is necessary that the motive- of the inflictor of 
punishment should be above suspicion. Punishment 
is effective when the offender knows that the teacher 
has sympathy for him 

The actual infliction of punishment should be 
regulated by the followi.ng rules ; — 

i; The offender must he convicted. When 
punishment is awarded to innocent persons, respect 
for authority vanishes The' penalising authority loses 
moral hold on the offender ; • lienee, it can bring no 
leform in him. 

2. Punishment must be proportionate to the 
nature of the offence. It is, however, very difficult to 
determine what exactly is the measure of punishment 
to be inflicted in each case. Here the guiding consi- 
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deratioQ cbould be elicitiog repentence from fhe 
ofitnder. It should touch the cotuGience of the 
c^Eender. 

3. Punishment shotJd be analogous to the nature 
of the offence. It should strike the will at the right 
point. -'Starve the greedy, humble the insolent, compel 

.idle to work, or the heedless to retrace false steps 
with leisurely care. Only thus will the imposition go 
home to the offender’’* The child who comes late 
to the school should go to the detention class; one 
who quarrels with his class fellows in games should 
be deprived of games till he is cured of his bad habit. 

4. Punishment should be prompt and certain. 
When punishment follows the offence in immediate 
succesMon, the association between the two becomes 
strong and this fact prevents the recurrence of the 
offence. When punishment is delayed too long, it is 
not felt as a natural consequence of the offence. 
Further, ample time is allowed to the offender to devise 
tricks to escape punisiunent. 

Punishment must be certain. If it be otherwise 
k has little moral effect. It is then tho^ht as depea* 
ding on the will of the penalising authority. The 
cle^ eFperson will try thousands of means to escape it. 

5. '' It should not be repeated too often. Children 
will have only a general attitude of fear, if they are 
punished too often. What is needed is that they 
should fear doing immoral things only. Some times. 


oMaounn: The Making rf Ckaruettr. P. 157. , 
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punishment is not feared at all. When soch a condi* 
tlon occurs, punishment no more remains an agent 
of moral education. It makes the offender a confirmed 
criminal. 

We may repeat again that for building character 
we should not depend too much on punishment, it 
should be rarely used. It is at best only a negative 
factor in education. it suc^pjed in preventing 
the child from doing evil but it cannot lead him to 
do good. For it, other means, such as, example, 
moral instruction etc , wilt be needed..^ 

Appreciation. — The value of a{ipreciation in the 
building of character is perhaps not fully realised by 
educators. Just as evil tendencses can be most effec* 
tivo ^ whib ited by punishment, so too good ones can be 
properly strengthened by appreciation. As a plant re- 
quires both pruning and feeding lof its proper growth, so 
too the child needs both punishment and appreciation 
for the pioper development of his personality; rather 
the latter process is more important in either case. A 
teacher who does not appreciate the merits of his pupil 
can do him little good through puaisUment. Such a 
teacher has no right to punish him. in the absence 
of love and appreciation, punishinent becomes an 
exhibition of wickedness, pure and simple. Teachers 
who Ituike excessive use of punishment to gain control 
over the pupils require to be cured of their perverse 
eneutality- They luve some complexes in their minds 
{ormed in early life. Inferiority complex usually results 
in exhibition of cruelty on the wards. The teachei’s 
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attitude tofrards his pupils has to be like that of a 
mother towards her child. The mother may beat the 
child, but it is done out of lore. She has a right aad 
a moral duty to punish him, simply because she loves 
him and appreciates him as no one else can. The 
child grows because of it. 

The teacher should be quick to see any thing 
good done by the child. The child should be praised 
for it. Usually children do not attract our attention 
when they do something good. They attract our 
.attention only when they do evil. There is a desire 
in Ituman being to do something that will attract 
attention and if doing good will not do so one naturally 
turns to evil. Hence often children become morally 
perverse due to lack of appreciation of their good 
conduct..., 

Appreciation of the good in the child makes him 
spirited and full of hope. It is spiritedness and hope- 
fulness that build character and make one’s life a 
success. They make a man optimistic in all his under- 
takings. It is said 'nothing succeeds like success'. A 
child should know not only his weaknesses but his 
merit s also. An individual who is too much aware of 
his weaknesses can achieve little in the world. 

The teacher has to create in the child the habit 
Srf sdf-criticism and aeU-appreciation. It is these that 
wily improve him morally. Here again, we have to 
oear in mind that too much self-criticism is bad. It 
may make a person melancholic and bring no improve- 
nient in bim. Let the thoughts of a man be positive 
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nkthcr than segatiye. Let biai place before himself 
a mcfaable ideal of life and let him exert for it Let, 
^im take stock of his achievenents each daj, and 
think of making amends for any wrcmg done. Let 
him not keep on^ r^entiag for miacaodaet too tong. 
It simply weakens the wilL "New actions" says 
EOKtson* "are the only apologies and explanations of 
the old which the noble can bear to receive or to 
offer." Hence one should recognise bis mistakes not 
to weep over them bat to make amends for them. This 
is the attitude of mind we have to develop in children. ^ 
Neither pure idealism nor reckless action builds 
character. To build character a healthy, hopeful 
attitude of mind which reconciles idealism to practi* 
eahUity is needed. Thus both self-criticism and 
Belf-appreciation are needed to make the child a 
healthy and well developed personality. 

Exercises 

1, Wliat is meant hy will f How does it determine 
conduct snd character ? 

2' Analyse a voluntary act. Illustrate your answer by 
suitable examples. 

3. What is meant by determining tendencies ? Bring 
out fully the conscious and unconscious factors that 
affect decision. 

4. "Character is a completely fashioned will" — Elucidate. 
How are sentiments related to character ? 

5. "Knowledge is virtue" — Discuss. 

d. What psychological reasons does Herbart give in 
support of his doctrine that a stupid person caimot be 
virtuous ? Examine them. 
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7. Discuss the relative importance of the growth of Ideas 
and sentiments in the development o'f character. 

8. What is the value of moral instruction in the formation 
of character ? How can it be best imparted ? 

9. ‘'Example teaches better than precept'' — Why ? 

10. "Punishment can at best be a negative factor in the 
education of the child"— Comment on the statement, 
so as to bring out clearly the value of punishment in 
the growth of character. 

1 1 . When and how should punishment be inflicted to be 
morally useful. What are the limitations of the use 
of punishment. 

12. "Repentance is doubly bad, for one who repents is 
weak and is conscious of his weakness" — How far 
do you subscribe to this view of Spinoea ? What is 
the exact value of repentance in building character. 

13 How can you account for the tendency in some 
teachers to beat children at the smallest pretext ? 
What lessons can be learnt from the observation of 
such phenomena. 

l4. ‘ Nothing succeeds like success”— Why ? How far 
is it true in moral spheres ? Keeping this doctrine 
in view, how can a teacher effeetively help in buildiag 
tlie character of his pupils ? 

References:— 
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Chapter XIV 
MENTAL TESTING 
THE AIM OF MENTAL TESTING 

In a previons chapter we have noted that there 
are certain inborn individual differences amonf; 
children. In ta^es, temperaments and inteUigence 
no two individuals are alike. Some of the differences 
are created by environment, hut others are congenital. 
The differences in intelligence and temperament are 
believed to be of the latter kind. Mental te.st.s aim 
^lo test these congenital mental differences. They aic 
not intended to measure those differences which are 
created by education or environment. They sort out 
the mentally backward and superior children from 
the normal ones, so tliat suitable methods of education 
may be used in each ca.se. 

As a measure of intelligence, mental tests arc 
stiperior to class examinations or teacher’s estimates. 
Class examinations measure the actual achievement of 
the child. High achievement may be due to his innate 
capacity or hard labour. An intellectually inferior 
child may score Iiigher than one superior to him scores 
because of hard work. Veiy often the intellectually 
bright child does not put forth the maximum amount 
of effort that he is capable of, since he can compete 
with his class-fellows of normal intelligence without it. 
It is the duty of the edneator to find out what each child 
is capable of, so that maximum work may be exacted 
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of him. The intellectually inferior child Wffers when he 
is put in a class of normal children, since he does not 
profit as mnch by the instruction imparted there in as 
the others do. His presence simply retards the progress 
of normal children. 'I'hus, the system of education, 
which does not take note of congenital mental differ* 
ences, cannot be regarded as psychologically sound. 
To a certain extent each class of children suffer in it. 
The bright chiMren become mischievous, since they 
get ample leisure after doing the minimum work 
required to keep pace with normal children. The 
duller ones become still more dull, and have to give 
up their studies, since they Cennaot, iospite of their 
best efforts, go with the normtl ones. The normal 
child also suffers as he has to wjit for the subnormal 
to come up to him. 

E.\RLY ME.MTAL TESTS 

Dr. .Alfred Bird (1857-1911), a French Psycho- 
logist, devised the first mental tests . He was faced 
with the problem of finding out intellctually back- 
ward children in Ihe schools of Paris, so that they 
could be educated separately by improved methods. 
He with the help of his colleague Simon constructed 
the first successful tests for measuring intelligence 
in 1904. The scales they devised have been revised 
and translatefl into v.nrious languages 

Binet framed a number of questions which required 
information that every child is expected to possess at a 
particular age without schooling. These questions 
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were given to thousands of children. Those questions 
udiich could be answered 75, % of the tested 
children of a particular age were deemed fit for that 
age. Thus the mental age of a child could be measured 
by giving him testo for a particular age. He would be 
regarded as having the mental age whose tests he can 
successfully answer. Binet had framed tests upto the 
age of fifteen. Here are some specimen of his tests : » 

BINET’S TESTS 

THREE YEARS. 

1. Where is your nose ? Eyes ? Mouth ? 

2. Say these numbers; 6-4 (8-3) (7-5) [Three attempts 
one success] . 

3. Whatdo you see here ? (showing objects in a picture) 

4 . What is your name ? 

,5. Say what I say : “It is hot • Let me stop” 

FOUR YEARS. 

1. Are you a little boy or a little girl ? 

2. What is that thing » (key.tmife, half penny) 

[Three attempts one success] 

3. Say these numbers ;7-2-9 (8-5-7) (4-9-3)- 

4. Which of these two lines is longer ? 

FIVE YEARS. 

1. Which of these two boxes is heavier ? 

3 gr. and 12 gr. 
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€ gr. and IS gr. 

3 It II 12 I, 

2. Draw this for me (square). 

3 . Say what 1 say. “My oame is John. What a 
naughty kitten !” 

4. Count how many half-pennies there are here (4) 

5. Put those together so as to make a shape as this 
(oblong card). 

SIX y'ears. 

1. Ts it morning or afternoon ? (a. m.) 

Is this afternoon or morning ? (p. m ) 

2. What is a fork ? Table ? Chair ? Horse ? Mother? 
(3 right) 

3. Draw this forme (diamond shape) 

4. Count how many half pennies there arc here (1 1) 

5. Which of these two faces is prettier ’ (3 right) 

SEVEN YEARS. 

1. Show me your right hand. Show me your left ear. 

2 . Tell me what you see here (pictures) 

3. Put this key on the chair over there. Then shut the 
door. Then bring me that box. 

4. (3 pennies and 3 half-pennies). I want you to pat 
your finger in turn on each coin and as you do it, 
count aloud how much you have, always counting 
in half-pence. 

5. What colour is this ? 

EIGHT YEARS. 

1. How is a butterfly the same on a fly ? 
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2. Count backward from 20 to 0. 

3. What is missing in this face ? 

4. Wliat is the date to day ? 

5. Say these numbers : 7-3-5.2-8 (9-4»l'6-3) (2-5-9*3*81 

(1 riglit). 

GRADATION OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Intp-lucence quotient. — The tests of Bind 
have been niodifie 1 .md improved upon in many way;. 
One important improvement consisted in the intro- 
duction of the concept of Intelligence Quotient, Binet 
used to express retardation in terms of years. Thus a 
six year old child who could only answer questions 
meant for 6ve years of age was taken to be retarded by 
one year. SimilJirly a ten year old boy who could only 
answer question) meant for nine years was also con- 
sidered as retarded by one year. But clearly the 
retardation in the two cases is not the same. The 
retardation in the former case js much moic serious 
than in the latter case. 

Will'.mi Stern mtioJuceJ the conception of 
Intelligence Quotient or I. Q This expresses the 
intelligence of a fierson much better than the device 
of Binet. The Intelligence Quotient is the ratio of 
the mental age to the chronological age. This ratio 
is usitally multiplied by hundred. Thus we have 
the formulae; — 

'■2- “a,’-"” 

Here M. A. stands for the mental age of the 
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subject, C. A., for his chronological age and I. Q , for 
Intelligence Quotient. 

Intellectual Grades Children are classified 
according to their intelligence as fellows: — 


Class 

I. Q. 

Near genius or genius 

. . Above 140 

Very superior intelligence 

. . 120-140 

Superior 

.. 110-120 

Normal or average 

.. 90-110 

Dull 

80- 90 

Bocderline deficiency 

70- SO 

Feeble-minded ( Moron ) 

. . SO- 70 

Imbecile 

. . 25— 50 

Idiot 

0-25 


TYPES OF TESTS 


Individu,\l and cEoiir te.<)5*— The te--ts framed 
by Ilinet were individual tests Individual tests are 
administered to one person at a time. The examiner 
watches carefully the reaction of the subject to each 
of the questions of the tests. If a large number of child- 
ren were to be examined much time would be required. 
They also require on the patt of the examiner a know- 
ledge of the technique of mental testing and a training 
111 administering the tests Hence intelligence tests 
did not become popular so long as new types of tests 
were not framed The new tests are group tests. 

Group tests are administered to a large number of 
subjects at the same time. They .were framed first .in 
Ailtsrica to*^select efficient persons to serve in the army 
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dwr i ng tte ) a «t . Gr eat- War. There were two tgrpee of 
these tests, one for the literates and the other for illite- 
rate men. These are known as the Alpha Army Ttefs 
and the Beta Army Tests. Later on the gronp tests 
were framed hi England and elsewhere. Now-a-days it is 
these tests which are more popular. As a large number 
y^of persons can be examined at the same time, they 
v do not require much time in being administered. More- 
over they do not also require a highly specialised 
’’ training on the part of the examiner. The actual 
marking can be done by even clerks with the help of 
the answers givn in the key.> 

PanroauAKrE Tests — ^Performance tests arc 
meant for those persons who are poor in language, who 
cannot read and write. A large number of such testf 
has been devised for infants and for illiterate, adults 
Such tests are individual rather than group tests. While 
gadministering the tests the examiner notes the number 
|of mi<iake8 committed by the subject in a given task 
The Pormboard Test is a good illustration of the per- 
formance tests. This consists of a board with openings 
of various shapes cut out of it and blocks which must 
be fitted in the openings. There is a great number of 
different types of formboards. The exact type of the 
block is to be fitted in the proper opening. The errors 
committed by the subject are carefully noted. The 
te st rea uiresxcccignititw of shapes of the opening and 
the blocks. The more intelligent person completes 
the performance quickly and with few mistakes, where- 
as the mentally deficient takes a very long titne. 
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Aaother good illustration of tbe performance test 
is the fiett r ryl F^¥ -pf^ Tsrmtm. A circle is 

drawn. a^ut and a half- inches itt diameter with a 

gap. T^jis r^rjysnta-axcmnd field with-an t^iea gate. 
Tbe subject is told to imagine that a ball has been 
lest somewhere in the field. Its whereabouts and 
tbe direction from which it came are unknown. He 
is then given a pencil and then asked to mark out the 
path he would actually take in his search for the ball, 
beginning at the gate so as to be sure of not missing it. 
This tesHs quite useful for children of ten years of age. 

Achievewekt Tests.— intelligence tests measure 
the innate ability of an individual ; achievement tests 
measure the, jesiolt. of ■ S<yi;i ,C iQL ..Aiiacatioa. The former 
measure innate intelligence ; ihe latter measure result 
of intelligence ol uf application. A teacher in addition 
to hts knowledge of the innate ability of his pupils 
needs to know his skill and tlie achievement as a 
result of his teaching. By giving achievement tests to 
a class in different subjects, the teacher can deter- 
mine the progress of each student 0 each subject. 

The idea of testing achievement like the idea of 
testing intelligence was first conceived by Binet. 
There have been many de^'elopments since then. 
Ihe old ■ fashioned examination has many draw- 
backs. In the first place, it cannot examine students 
in the whole syllabus withiu three hours of time 
Secemdiy, very often the qae>tions are not carefully 
itaoitd' so as to be suitable for every student 
of the class. A student who applies to the selective 
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Study of subject may do very well in the examination 
without thoroughly studying the subject. An achieve- 
ment test is freft from these defects. It is prepared 

S i'ke an intelligence test which requires brief answers- 
he questions cover the whole igtUCLhus, so that no 
om is left for chance. The administering of an 
achievement test does not take more than an hour. 
It can be marked quickly ; even a clerk can do it.^ • 

SCALES OF intelligence. 

There are two scales used in measuring infl^iigence. 
One is tin age scale, and the oilier is the pomt scale. 
In the case of the age scale there are different tests for 
different.agcs. i^t^t for .a particular age repr^ents 
what a norinal child of that age should be ablfilodo. 
If* a 'particular boy can dir only do the test meant 
for Ins age, but can do tests for higher ages also, he 
is considered superior iu intelligence. If, on the 
other hand, he fads to do the test for his own age, he 
would be considered as mentally backward. 

In the case the point scale tlie test it the same 
for different ages^ but the standard of achievement in 
the test for different ages b different. Thus, if a test 
contains ninety qqestions, it may be expected of a 
boy of the age of fiffeen to give correct answers to 
eighty, whereas a twelve year old child may be expected 
to give correct answers to sixty only. These would be 
the aoisns for the two ages. Now. if a boy scores in 
the giveiriMl'hibre than what is expected of his age, he 
would be considered as mentally superior; if be scores 
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less, he is mentally deficient; similarly if he scores 
just what is expected of him l>y the norms fixed, 
he is to be considered normal. , * 

The norms, in the case of either scales, are dcter-^ 
mined by giving tlie tests to a very larg^ uumbec of 
siibject^ and ascertaining what an average boy is 
enable of. In^’meldi^ age norms, those questions 
of the test, that an average boy of a particular age 
canuol 4 kctua|l|L apjswer, are eliminated fiom the test 
meant Only such questions ate retained 

as thefPlrage can answer, lo find out what 
an average boy of a particular age can do, we should see 
tltat f5% pf the boys of that age succeed m the test. 

~Iu the case of point scales, the average achieve* 
flient of a particular age is determined by actually 
finding out what the boys of that age do tn the test, 
This is to be divided by tlie number of boys examined. 
This gives the achievement of the average or the normal 
boy. It would be the standard for that age. 

By the above two kinds of scales the Intelligence 
Quotient of a person can be determined, which is the 
ratio of the mental age to the chronological age. But 
they are useful for children up to the age of sixteen only. 
For adults different kinds of tests have to be framed, 
or age consideration has to be eliminated. It is be- 
lieved by psychologists that there is no growth of 
intelligence after the age of sixteen. At least, it is 
not possible through the tests to measure the intelli- 
gence which grows after that age. In measuring 
intelligence of adults the measure called percentUe 
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rmh is used. The percentile rank of a person it the 
rank which a person occnpies when he is eon^tarcd 
witit hundred perA>ns of varying abithies. The aver* 
^ man has the fiftieth percentile rank; superior 
ones wilt ’have higher percentile ranks and inferior 
ones, lower percentile ranks. ^ 

NATURE OF INTELLIGENCE 

Intelligence testing went on n^rrily "Im many 
years before the awkward question — what if^intelli* 
gence, arose. One psychologist defined intelligence in 
one way and another in another. Some would include 
the power of sustained attottion, retention or imagina- 
tion among intellectual qualities, whereas others would 
not. They tried to come to an agreement by meeting 
in conferences called for the purpose But the more 
the problem was discussed and efforts to reacli at 
an agreement made, the more divergence of views 
was revealed among the leading men. “No common 
nucleus of meaning is discoverable”, says Ballard 
‘'unless it be that intelligence is something that is 
measured more or less exactly by Binet’s Scale and 
by the American Army Tests. Nor do the views of 
European psychologists show much more unanimity.” 
According to Ballard himself, intelligence is a com- 
posite thing, and means more than a synthetic power ; 
the one important factor of intelligence is the power 
to int^rate experience; there may be other factors 
correlated with this but what the factors are, and 
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how they are lOn elated with this main factor bis 
investisfalions do not show. 

Theoriis nr. Inti U.11.KK1 K— Charles Sjiear- 
-iian, who is regarded as a great authority on the sub- 
lect, classifies the current theories of intclRgetice into 
three main types; “the in Miarchu. ’ “the oligarchic and 
‘ the aiwrchic". The monirchic \iew regards intelligence 
.is a unitary faculty which deiennines the level of a 
nan's achievement in any intellectual enterprise he 
may pursue. It is tins faculty which eiii||les an 
indiVDiiftl to adjust himself t Itectively to changing 
eiivirnninc'it. Tiie oligirchic •■levt (litld t>y Thom- 
-on ,n»d Kelly) dx-s not itgurd iiuelligciice as one 
single f.iculty but a .•oni|)osUe ui a frw main imre- 
lated poners, \ person who is gni at inathe- 

nalics may be lacking in tiic povver to learn 
kitigitige ileiicc Ins ability in one siihiect does not 
give Us a sure liusis id julgnient as ti his ability in 
«notlic‘r. J'lie an.iicliic view is an c'ctreme form of tins 
theory. - Its chief e.xponeiu is 1', I.. 1 horn. like. Accor- 
ding fn this view, • the mind Is .1 host of nig’nly i>arti- 
cuhinsed and indepeident faculties". If r ns be true 
we can .say ahs'dutely nothing about tiie ability of a 
man to do a gi\en l.isk from Ins ability to do one. 
retimnng the ii'c of different mc.ital jwwcrs. The 
i.ital intelligenct of a man is the sum of all his 
abilities. Tlie proof of the \ali.bty of eitlier of the 
theories depends not on some aprioi ^r critical con- 
siderations but on ijuantiiatixe luea-ureme'it. High 
mathematical ability is nee led to follow the arguments 
H 
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NATURE OF INTELLIGENCE 

ln|e11igence testing vent on j||k many 

years before the awkward question-^what l^intellU 
gence, arose. One psychologist define intell^ence in 
one way and another in another. Some would include 
the power of sustained attention, retention or imagina- 
tion among intellectual qualities, whereas others would 
not. They tried to come to an agreement by meeting 
Mn conferences called for the purpose. But the more 
the problem was discussed and efforts to reach at 
an agreement made, the more divergence of views 
was revealed among the leading men. “No emnmon 
nucleus of meaning is discoverable’’, says Ballard 
•tinless it be that intelligence is something that is 
measured more or less exactly by Binet's Scale and 
17 the American Army Tests. Nor do the views of 
European psychologists show much more unanimity.” 
According to Ballard himself, iatelligence is a com- 
posite thing, and means more diana synth^c power; 
the one important factor of intelligence is the power 
to integrate experience; there may be other factors 
correlated with this but* what tiie faetors an, and 
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how . thl6y are correlated with this itiain {actor bis 
inve^alioos do not show. ■ •' ' 

Theories oe lKTEU,i<a:NiE— Charles Spear- 
man, wlio is regarded as a great authority on the sub- 
ject, ctassihes the current theories of inteHlgence into 
three main types : “the m'marcbic” “the oligarchic and 
* the anarcliic’. Tlie monarchic view regards intelligence 
as a unitary faculty which determines the level of a 
man's achievement in any intellectual enterprise he 
may pursue. It is this faculty which eitpes an 
indivii idn to a<iju$t himself elTectiiely to changing 
fnviroiinient. The -oligirchic \icw ^heM by Thom- 
son an<l Ivelly) docs not regard intelligence as one 
single faculty but a coinposite of a few main unre- 
lated powers. A person who is gwi at inatbe- 

niatics may be lacking m the i>ower to leatn 
language. Jlence bis ability m one subject does not 
give Us a sure basis of j’udgmeut as to his ability in 
(mother. The anarchic view is an e.'ctreme foim of this 
theory. -Its chief exponent is Iv. I.. I'honidike. Accor- 
<ling to this view, "the mind is a ho-t of highly parti- 
cularised .and mdeiwadent faculties". If this be true 
we can say absolutely nothing about the ability of a 
man to do a given task from his ability to do one. 
reiiuiring the use of different ine.ilal powers. Tho 
total iotelligence of a man is the sum of all lus 
abilities. The proof of the valhlity of either of the 
theories depends not on some aprioi or critical con- 
siderations but on ijuantiutive mcasuremeat. High, 
mathematical ability is nee ted to follow the arguments 
14 
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rititftr side. The expcmeoti ^ to - esubliifa C»' 
^fttcint i4 carreltHoH* bctweea dlfferait aVtUties. A 
■Nl^ eorrcdation between two abilities shows their frest 
sitailftrity whereas low correlation, shows little skni- 
larity, If^ there be some anonnt of similarity in 
different abilities it would prove the presence of a 
^comnioa factor. Spearman affirms tlie existence of 
.such a common factor among all abilities whereas 
..Thotsulike denies it 

Measurement of achievement 

•v 

To measure achievement we have first to deter* 
mine the educational age of the child, and then to 
find out the Achievement Quotient. 

.EoucATiOKAt AGE. — Education age is determined 
by 'nnding out achievement o(jc of a boy in 


*Co'e((ici«Dt of correlation is an index, which phows how far one 
abilit> is akin to another. SupjKMing that two given abilities are 
toaad bf experiment and eomparison of results tbrongli ststlstlCr 
to be of a like nature, tlieu the facts would be etpreesod by laying 
there IS perfect orreiation beineen them, or that the correbitinn 
oO'CfiicieDt of the abilities la I, if, however, it in found that bi 
ineresse in i no abiiity is inrariablj aecon punted by u correspoo- 
ding deoreaae in another, then them would be said to exist a 
perfset negative correiution between the two nbililies, nr the 
onrrelation co-effivient i* — i. Thus there may be a high degree 
of correlation between abilities reouiied to learn a language and 
to learn hietory The correlation ro>efhcient may he, for inatane- 
’86 ami thers may be little correlation between learbing a tangu 
age and learoing mnthematirs-lhe corralatiua oo-«fficiaiit may 
he’s. or there may be no ooirelation at alL that la, nothing may 
be predictable about one ability from knowing favts about an 
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4 a&ga»t < nd dliYitfiite itlai. ihe^amahte oI^lK 

^tthifee ta. AiChieveaient ag« in' a subject of study is (ouid 
diit in the same way as the mental age is found wt^ 
tneasuring intelligence. If a boy, whose chroncdoi^t 
age is eight years, reads as well as a normal boy of ten 
years does, then the achievement age of the boy in 
reading would be considered as ten years. The 
achievement ages of the same person in different 
subjects may he different. By tinding out the average 
of the achievement in various subjects we'^et tlie 
fdtLrnUntt tUff nf the ])0y. 

Achieveuent Quotient. — Achievement Quotient 
is the ratio of the education age to the mental age 61 
the subject. It is multiplied usually by lOO. Thus 
we have the formulae : — 

2 -MX-'’'®- 


Other. This woul'l be the case when any increaee in linguletle 
nbilit; hi not lainruil'rji aecpinpSBied by either a correapondina 
inoreuse ur decreate lu mathematical ahiluy. 1( there it coaeon* 
mitant variation in the eame direction, the correlation wouM 
be positive, if the variation ie in the oppoeitr dirociion, the 
oorrelati'in vould tie negative. 8i>earmau’« own theory uitiicately 
rots upon the fact that there le atwaye some degree of poeitira 
correlation between all oognative abilitien, Thui positive eorre* 
itttion obtains, due to the fact that in all intellaotual funetittis 
there le tlie general factor *g' always working. Should ir^dbo 
oonuluilvely provod that there are some ahilitiea between which 
iiu poaitivo correlation exiits— that is. if they have either negative 
oorrelatioB or no corroletion at all, the theory of Two Fectoie 
will fail to pieoea. There will be left no basis for supposition 
of the general Actor 'g'. 
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Th« Achi«veiDeat Quotient «{ 'a parson m&y' tie 
higb or low according to u be exerts hims^f or not 
as required ^ his intelligence. Thus two toys^ of the 
mne chronedogicat age but of different mental agei^ 
ddog equal); well in the school work will show 
different Achievement Quotient. U a boy with superior 
tialidligence does only as well as a normal boy, his 
Adiievement Quotient will be low. He is not making 
fall use of the powers. 

INTELLIGENCE TESTING IN INDIA 

DifFtcvLTiEs In i-jtAMiNc THE Tests. — There 
ars many difficulties in framing intelligence tests 
in India. There is lack o|..^UBiafiilworkei:s iu the 
field. Then there is the lanyagc diffio^, the difficulty 
of determining the exact ages ot cTiitiren, and that 
of p roper sampli ng. The last difficulty is jierhaps the 
most serious. Due.io itrdi~o£ universal and.coiqpujsory 
edneatipn, it is difficult to find the average achievement 
of a boy of a particular age. All intelligence tests are, 
as a matter of fart, administered in schools. Where 
there is compuNory education, the age variation in the 
same class of a school is not great, fhere is usually 
a difference of one or two years between the ages of the 
boys reading in the same class; for they all start their 
school career at the same age. This is not so in India, 
Children in this country come to school at different ages, 
it being* left by the Government to the option of the 
parents to «end children to school whenever they please. 
Hence we lind that in the same class students read 
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4*ti(Dae age# vary by five or six years. In such circoau 
stances reliable age norms cannot be framed. For, in 
a teat due to the same schooling, a boy of fifteen may 
oiUy .AS .well 9A a boyjjf Jen. Mr. S. S. Jalota, who 
ha# pat forth considerable aicount of labour in 
standardising the te-^ts framed by him, had to frame 
not Qply age noi ms but grade norms as well. This 
shows that the intellectaal achievement differs not 
only according to tlic age of a child but also according 
to hi# grade or the cla.ss in which he reads. But grade 
norms can measure only achievement and not intelli* 
gencc of children. As for the age norms, they aie not 
reliable due to much age variation in the same class. 

This difficulty seem.s to be unsurmounlable, since 
the factor of schooling cannot be eliminated while 
measuring intelligence. When we measure the intelli- 
gence of a person we measure his ability to profit by 
experience. But if the child has not had the opportu- 
nity of having the required experience at all or exer- 
cising his ictelligencc. how can we know that he lacks in 
the innate capacity, in India due to lack of a good system 
of education tlie intelligence of children is not properly 
developed. To measure intelligence in the absence of 
ample facilities of growtli, is to build on unreliable data. 

W 0 BKEK.S IN THE Field.— W’e must, however, 
admire the efforts of the pioneers in this field. 
They base tried to achim-e whatever under the 
circumstances is possible. Intelligence tests have 
been framed using both the age state as well as the /’oinl 
scah\ .Some of them are considcrcl as standaidised, 



otlkets are in the pnMseea of standudiaatioii. The 
'workm in the field are Dr. GkqmUwaiai of Mysore 
University, Or. Reverend Maoziel of Raipnre, Or. Royce 
of Allahabad, Mr. S.S. Jalota of Lahore, Dr. V.V. Kanat 
of Belgaon. One of die earliest attempts at fratnhig 
intdligence tests to suit Hindi speaking ch rldren of this 
country is that of Rai Ba hadur L. S, Jha. When he 
was the principal of the Tewherg’'TrmThiof College, 
Benares, he framed tests on the basis of Simplex 
Groms Tests-a nd Terman's Group Tests. They were 
administered to quite a large number of boys and an 
effort at standardisation was made. Mr. V. G. Jhangrin 
carried on the work furtlmr. He has also framed 
his own tests.* They are not as yet standardised.^ 

Exeicisbs 

1. What is an Intelligence Test ? How does it differ 
from the ordinary examinations ? 

2. What are the special features of the tests framed by 
Binet ? In what respects are they improved r 

3. What is Intelligence Qootieut ? How are individuals 
graded according to their intelligence ? 

4. How are intelligence tests framed ? Give a specimen, 
of the questions contained in a test. 

5. Point out the comparative advantages of individual 
and group tests? How are the two tests administered ? 

6. How can we test the intelligence of the literate 
persons ? Describe some tests meant for them ? 


' * Appendix. 



7. Give sn account of the Two Factor Theory of iatcflw 
geoce. Compare it with the Theory of 
Factors. 

8. What is an age scale ? How is it framed ? 

9. Outline the procedure of constructing a point scale. 
In what respects does it differ from the [age scale 7 

10. What are the difficulties involved in constructing 
suitable intelligence tests for Indian children ? 
What effort is made in this direction ? 

11. W'hat is an achievement test ? What are its advau' 
tages over periodical class examinations ? 

12. Explain the following terms:— 

Educational Quotient, Achievement Ratio, 
Menul Defihciency. 

References'. — 

1. Freeman : Mental Tests. 

2. Tred Gold : .l/entol DeMciency. 

2. Me. Call: How to Experiment in Education. 

A. Thomson : Instinct, InteUigence and Character. 
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odMtft are in the procets of standardiaatim. The 
-worieers in the field are Dr. Gi^lswami of Myiore 
Unirer^, Or. Reverend Manstel of Raipure, Dr. R<^e 
of AlUhahad, Mr. S.S. Jalota of Lahore, Dr. V.V. Kaaat 
of Btigaon. One of the earliest attnapts at framing 
intelligence tests to snit Hin di speak iqg ctvldren of this 
country is that of Rai 'Sa ha^ur TT.^ Jha. When he 
was the principal of the Teachers^ T raining College, 
Benares, he framed tests on the basis of Simplex 
GronO Tests a nd Terman’s Group Tests. They were 
athmoistered to quite a large number of boys and an 
effort at standardisation was made. Mr. V. G. Jhangrin 
earned on the work further. He has also framed 
hit own tests.* They are not as yet standardised. 

Exercises 

1. What is an Intelligence Test ? How does it differ 
from the ordinary examinations ^ 

2. What are the special features of the tests framed by 
Binet ? In what respects are they improved ? 

3. What is Intelligence Quotient? How are individuals 
graded according to their intelligence ? 

4. How are intelligence tests framed? Give a specimen, 
of the questions contained in a test. 

5. Point out the comparative advantages of individual 
and group tests ? How are the two tests administered ? 

■6. How can wc test the intelligence of the literate 
persons ? Describe some tests meant for them ? 
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7. Give ui account of the Two Factor Theory of intdlf- 
geoce. G)mpareit with the Theory of MuUipIt 
Factors, 

B. What is an age scale ? How is it framed ? 

9. Outline the procedure of constructing a point scale. 
In what respects does it differ from the scc^e ? 

10. What are the difficulties involved in constructing 
suitable intelligence tests for Indian children ? 
What effort is made in this direction > 

11. What is an achievement test ? What are its advan- 
tages over periodical class examinations ? 

12. Explain the following terms: — 

Educational (Juotient, Achievement Ratio, 
Mental Defliciency. 

References: — 

1. Frtxaan: Mental Tests. 

2. TredGold; Mental Demetency. 

3. Me. Call : How to E-rperiment in Education. 

4. Thomson : Instinct, Intelligence and Character. 



Chapter XV 
THE UNCONSCIOUS 
CHANGE IN Tin-: conception oe the mind 

We have defined Psychology as the science of the 
tniml.* The concept of the mind, however, has been 
changing from time to time. At one time tlieraindwa» 
rtgarderl as an aggregate of faculties ; at another, as 
totality of mental processes. In recent years due ti> 
discoveries made by people who Itad to deal witli\, 
mental diseases, the conception of mind has undergone 
a fundamental change. Tliese discoveries have given 
birth to a new science called Psycho-analysis, which 
is also sometimes called New Psjcliology. 

Tith Threk Livkl.->: — According to Psyclto- 
analysts, the mind which we ordinarily know and 
study is only a fringe of the total human mind Tlie 
mind in which mental processes, that are studied 
through introspection, go on is the fonscioiis mind. 
Below this con.scious mind is the unconscious mind 
Sometimes the portion of the mind beyond con- 
ciousness is viewed as consisting of two parts— t/ic 
preconsdoiis mind and the unconsrious mnid 

The Contents i-s the Conscious — The coiw- 
cious mind is tfie mind in whicli thoughts and 
feelings of which we arc aware go on. It is the miucl 
which guides conscious human activity. All the pro- 
cesses of the mind that involve attention are in the 
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ewiscious mind. This tntnd mtkes each o{ as feel as a 
personality. It ib therefore called by the psydio- 
legists as the F.go. 

Tue Preconsciocs Mind.— T he second part of 
the mind is called the preconscious. In this' part of 
the mind all experiences are retained. In this mind 
ideas stay before t ey are called to consciousness. This 
part is responsible for memories and for ideas of 
itnagination. It is, in a word, the storehouse of the 
vast experience that we ever had and which is available 
to us whenever we need. 

Thk I’vtoNbCinu.e MINI). — The unconscious is 
that portion of the mind wherein repressed memories, 
feelings and dej>irca are present. This portion is 
inaccessible to consciousness, that is, we cannot know 
the contents of our own unconscious mind even if wc 
desire tn know it. It is not so in the case of precons- 
cioiis. The represse 1 feelings, memories and desires 
are present in the unconscious, but they aitiid 
coming tip to consciousness. These wishes do not 
lie idly lliere, but they are liighly active. They are 
always making eiToit to come up to consciousness. 
They .sometimes appear in semi-conscious states as in 
dreams. They also disturb the work of the conscious 
mind now and then. Thus they are responsible for 
slips and omissions, lapses of memory, idiosyncracies 
of men, and distuihances of personalitj', such as, 
hysteria and dual personality. The\ also cause abnor- 
mal behaviour on the p4it of indixiduals. Delin(]uen- 
cies of children are aNo caused by them. Thus in a 
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"aiHi <me ««y> they ohstnict the iMootb 
flom of life. 

Tm Ego, ID add the SuTEit>Ecio.~>SoiMtiif![te«, 
the auttd has been conceived of as made of three parts« 
'Called Ego, ID and the 'Snper-Ego. The Elgoisthe 
conscious mind; the ID is the umsonscious and the 
Snper-E^ is that which represses undesirable tenden- 
cies and wishes from coming up to consciousness. 
These differ much in their nature The ID is uncons- 
cioos; it is a-moral; it is dominated by pleasure- pain 
principle ; It is illogical ; it is the seat of all ipstincts, 
habits and sentiments. The Ego is conscious, logical, 
it4eal8with percepts, reality and the outer work: it 
adjust relations between the internal wishes, the moral 
sense and external reality. The Super-Ego rules the 
ego; it is largely inaccessible to the iigo; it is the 
moral sense of the individual or his conscience; it 
maintains a censor to hunt out or repress undesirable 
tendencies in the mind. 

If we compare the whole mind to theatre, the 
conscious part will be cpmparable to the stage where 
the actors play their part, the unconscious to the 
anti-chamber where the actors stay when they are 
not actually acting and the Super-Ego would be 
the critic who determines whether a particular actor 
is fit enough to come up to the stage or not. 

^ DREAMS AND DAY-DREAMS 

wishes that are denied gratification during 
the waking consciousness appear in dreams. Dreams, 
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to Freud are caused by repressed wi^eai' 
Tn dream conscioosaoss tlngr are partially gratified: 
The greater the repression, the more will be the ten* 
dency of the wishes to seek their fulfilment in dreams. 
Thus the saying of Plato that saints content tliemselres 
with dreaming what the sinners do in waking life is 
home out by the evidences of Psycho-analysis. 

We do not, however, recognise our dreams. 
Much of what we dream is forgotten and what is re. 
membered seems to have no meaning. This is due to 
the work of the censor. The repressed wishes usually 
pertain to animal wants. They cannot freely come to 
consciousness in the waking life. But during dreams 
also they put on garbs so that they may not be detected 
by half-conscious censor and be repressed. Thus the 
gratification of wishes in dreams is symbolic. Freud 
has tried to interpret with great ingenuity the dream 
symbolism. Much of dream symbolism refers to sex 
wishes. We forget our dreams, so that the memory of 
them may not be painful to us; we forget any thing that 
might bring to us tortures of conscience. 

Day-dreams are also caused by repressed wishes. 
Children are given much to day-dreaming. This is 
due to the fact that many of their wishes remain 
inigratiiied. If we were to study the day-dreams of 
children we would be able to trace out the respressed 
wish. Silorgan gives the case of a child who^was often 
day-dreaming that his father was running away from 
home. This was due to a repressed wish on the part 
of the child to see the father run away from home. 
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Too much of dayHimminfj on the part of children 
ia bad. U makes them impracticable in their life. 
Children's day>dreains should be utilised in developinj; 
constructive and creative imagination. The child 
should be brought more and more in contact with 
reality. Thus will the day-dreaming of the child be 
curtailed. 

Ml'NT.^L CONFT-iCT 

As pointed above, when a desire or a feeling 
b repressed, it does not die away; it recedes 
back in the unconscious mind. But here it becomes 
a conspirator against the conscious mind. When 
several such desires are repressed, tliey get associated 
with each other and. form a com flex. A complex thus 
is made up of a number of repressed feelings and 
desires. There may be many comple.xes in the niind 
of an individual. Tliese complexe.s create mental 
confiict, that is, a conflict between the conscious and 
the unconscious mind. Due to tins conflict, there is 
imicli loss of energy and efficiency in the behaviour 
of on indisidunl. When the complexes are very strong, 
they create such phenomena as insanity and liysteria, 
In ordinary life also they are responsible for many 
forms of abnormal behaviour. 

CHILDHOOD A-N'D THE UN' CONSCIOUS 

Childhood is the periorl when many complexes 
arc formed. Hence the stuily of cliildhcud i* 
wry useful from this point of view. Pareats and 
teachers sliould see that children do not foim 
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CQtapttaeE which wilt later on make their life burdeo to 
tbeqi. The child lives much at an unconscious level. 
The axperieoces of childhood are held on tenaciously 
by the iudividiial. The adults should see that the 
child gets no such experience as will become a source 
of complex in futuie life. 

Delinouencies <iF Childhex. — Deliwinent be- 
haviour of various kinds, which we find among 
children, has its origin in complexes. Dne to 
complexes children contract such bad habits as boast- 
ing, bullying, lying, teasing others, complaining, 
liackbiting and S]K>ilmg the articles of tlic school. 
These are all reactions of the inferiority complex, 
Tho.se children whose instinct of self-assertion has been 
repressed, who have been denied the love and affection 
of tlie guardians, who are not appreciated for their 
merits, become the disiurbeis of peace. There is a 
desire in the heart of e\ery individual to gam the 
appreciation of others, that is. In nuke himself recu^ 
msed by others as someone-m-particular. When a 
person fails to gain public recognition fur Itu merits, 
he makes himself recognised for his demerits. No one 
would like to be ignored; particularly a child with 
energy would never bear to lie ignored. 

When a particular child finds that another child 
is being appreciated whereas he himself is being 
ignored, he becomes an enemy of this child and begins 
doing all kinds of mischief against him. Wrong use of 
punishment is a great factor in creating deliixtuencies 
among children. They begin to hate the teacher who 
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Itteiittisters inch pnirithtneat.* They also bcj^n'to 
itMl« «ay child who escapes the pantshment. 'They 
fiOuplaiii agabst him to the teacher and 'hecome'his 
enemy. Thus the cbikl who is a favonrite of the Mahfaers 
suffers most. The tone of the class cannot be morally 
high when the teacher is snspeeted of being fta;usf in 
the administration of punishment. The observations 
of Morgan in this connection deserve attention. 

**Any child tends to dislike those who make him 
uncomfortable, inefficient unintelligent, immoral, fear- 
ful, ashamed, or unimportant. Such dislike becomes 
intensified if he thinks that he has been a victim of 
unfairness or prejudiee. If a child is punished at the 
same time that another child, whom he regards as 
being equally guilty ii not punished, is not the child 
likely to hate both tlie other child and the adult who 
judged the case and administered the punishment ' 
Such hatred makes a child feel that he is justified in 
making the hated individual suffer on any possible 
occasion. He feels highly pleased if he can out-wit 
the teacher an<t have his enemies {lunished ; his attitude 
is one of bitterness The habit of blaming others when 
combined with hate makes a most pernicious com- 
bination*' 

Undue emphasis on rigid discipline also creates 
many undesirable tendencies among children. When 
discipline is very rigid and constant use of punishment 
is made for breech of rules, there is a tendency to invent 
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JiM !to deceive the teecher and escape punishiaaint 
/mbeD the awarding of puiushinent becomes too 
fteqoent, children do not view it as something deserved 
by They begin thinking that they are being 

punished due to the ill-will of those who award punish- 
ment. Hence they feel a secret pleasure in putting such 
persons to difficulty. Even where consciously they behave 
as good boys, their uncmiscious mind is always desiring 
to inflict pain on those who inflict pain on them. Thus 
children do mischief in the class even without making 
any. plan for mischief. They would unknowingly 
commit such mistakes in conduct that the teacher would 
be annoyed. Consciously they might like to please the 
teacher, but as the unconscious does not want it, they 
succeed onlf in displeasing him. 

This makes it evident that injudicious use of 
punishment and rigid disdpline create the very atmos- 
phere which the teacher avoids to create in the class. 
It defonn« the character of the child. The only 
educational justification for punishment is when 
punishment is a direct consequence of the act of the 
child himself. If a punishment comes dir^tly and 
automatically, it creates a healthy attitude of mind 
in the child. The child fears doing wrong, and thus 
is led on to do the right. But when the punishment is 
delayed, uncertain, is too often repeated, the child 
sees no connection between his guilt and the punish- 
ment. Such punisliment deforms character. The 
child then takes pleasure in deceiving the teachoa 
and annoying him. 
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Retaiumtiok ixi STmv.>~R«pres8e(t convinces 
cause retardation in study also. Children aoon forget 
poems learnt in the detention class. This is due to 
Uie fact tiiat the ]>oein has become associated prith 
an experience' of pain and shame. Memory of such 
experiences is repressed. Hence, wlutever is associa* 
ted with them is forgotten. Similarly children will 
forget lessons taugiit by a teacher wlio punishes them 
too ofieit; whereas lessons taugiit by a sympathetic 
teacher will be remembere-i all their life. Hence no 
lesson tlwt is forced in proves of any value to ttie 
chiiil. What is learnt with interest and joy alone 
proves useful in after-life. 

There arc certain subjects of -tudy that become 
distasteful to school cliildteu due to a wrong manner 
of presenting than. Thus history liecomcs a difficult 
subject to Indian students due to the fact that much 
of it is merely presentation of dates ami names. The 
events and the personalities tliein'clves aic so presented 
as to be disgracing to the Indian child. N»i one likes 
to remeinber events connected with one’s own shame. 
Similarly, events connected with the defeat and shame 
of one's nation caniiol be remembered. It is against 
the patriotic instincts. The history of a nation should 
present its glories .and the progress it has made Where 
errors aie shown by liistorians, they should be so pre- 
sented as to be a lesson for future success. This is 
harilty to he found in the history of a nation written 
hy foreigners, particularly when they happen to be 
lonquerors of the nation. They would be interested 
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in ''liiowing what istiiefttl to themselves. W^emsycon* 
tmt the history of India written by some foreign writer 
with that of England written by a Britisher. HenM 
there is no- wonder, that the students of this country 
fail in effectively mastering the events of history. 
Since the time Indians themselves have been writing 
history and giving new interpretations of past events, 
history is becoming a popular subject among the students. 
Some children have a permanent aversion towards 
studies due to a mishandling of them by their parents 
and teachers. Anna Freud in lier book Psycho- 
analysis for Teachers gives the case of a boy who 
began to suffer form mental retardation due to neglect 
and lack of appreciation of his merits on the part of 
the parents. The same child when handled wiffi 
sympathy showed remarkable progress. Dumville cites 
the case of King Edward VII as having an aversion 
to all kinds of serious studies. This was -caused by 
an early wrong education. His father wanted to 
make him learned too scon and he took every care 
to keep the child^ busy with studies all the time But 
this did not bring love for studies in the mind of tiie 
child but created an aversion to them for all time. 

We should take lessons from such cases. No< 
thing should be taught to the child too early. We 
must follow the laws of mental growth, if we want to 
do real benefit to children, 

Exekcisbs 

1. D^cribe briefly the changes that the concept of dltt 
mind has undergone in the present century. V/hat 

' IS 
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is their importtoce frov the poiiit of view/ of 
theedttcstor ? 

2. How are dreams cassed ? Why do we not know 

most of o«r dreams ? ^ 

3. .What are day-dreams ? What is the duty of the 
educator in respect of the day-dreaming of children ? 

4. Explain the psychology of complaining. How 
can we effectively check this tendency as found 
among children ? 

5. What causes delinquent behaviour among children 
according to psycho-analysis ? How can such 
behaviour be prevented ? 

6. “The child who is a favourite of the teacher suffer.s 

moat” — Why ? What should a teaclier do to 

promote a healthy moral tone in the class > 

7. Wlien is punishment educationally jusdlied ? What 
are the consequences of injudicious use of 
punishment ? 

8. How does a complex cause mental retardation ? 
How can such retardation be got rid of ? 

9. What is an ittfcnority complex ' How can we 
prevent the formation of this complex in the iniinl 
of the child ? 
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